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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Brian 
Walton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the Lon: 
don Polyglot Bible. With notices of his coadjutors in that 
illustrious Work ; of the cultivation of Oriental Learning, in 
this country, precens and during their time. And of the 
Authorized English Version of the Bible, to a projected revision 
of which Dr. Walton and some of his assistants in the Poly- 
glot were appointed. To which is added Dr. Walton’s own 
Vindication of the London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M. A. F.S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, County of York. 8vo, 
Pp. 351. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; and Longman and 
Co, 1821, : 


Biocrapuy is, at all times, an amusing, frequently an instruc- 
tive, study. The life of a great man may oftén'make a salutary 
impression upon modern politicians, whilst the history of a 
good man may animate the slumbering virtues of the reader. 
Being well assured that these are all of like passions with our- 
‘elves, a degree of emulation springs up in the mind, a deter- 
Mination not to be altogether distanced in the race of life. If 
We cannot attain to the highest degree of excellence, we yet 
may be distinguished from the multitude ; we may be emi- 
tently useful in our particular station, and perform a very im- 
portant, although, perhaps, a not very conspicuous, part in the 
great drama of the world. 

But nothing contributes more effectually to the advantages 
vhich may arise.from the study of biography than the bringing 
forward peculiar instances, as the peculiar circumstances of 
the times may demand. These, therefore, make -the deeper 
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impression, and are read with the greater interest. And, un. 
doubtedly, from considerations of this nature, Mr. Todd, at 
this conjuncture, was induced to publish the life of the learned 
Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London Poly. 
glot Bible. Our readers are already acquainted with the 
attempts lately made by Mr. Bellamy to bring into contempt 
our present translation of the Bible, and to vilify the skill of 
former English divines in oriental literature. Had these at. 
tempts been the work of an individual only, they would long 
ago have sunk into oblivion by the weight of their stupidity and 
astonishing absurdity. We declare that more gross blunders in 
translation could not be produced from the translations of an 

idle schoolboy in the metropolis, nor more unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the text from the corrections of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Johanna Southcote, or even the editors of the unproved version 
of the New Testament. Notwithstanding these incontrovertible | 
proofs of prejudice and incapacity ; notwithstanding some of Mr, 
Bellamy’s tenets are in direct opposition tothe generally-acknow- 
ledged doctrines of the New Testament, he has still, from 
some quarter or other, received sufficient support for enabling 
him to finish the Pentateuch. We shall soon have occasion 
to revert to this subject again, and therefore, having said thus 
much to shew the propriety of the present publication, we 
shall proceed to give some account of the work before us. 

In his preface Mr. Todd has himself adduced the circum- 
stances of the present times as the cause of his attempting these 
memoirs, and also of adding to them some account of those 
learned men who finally revised our present translation. It is 
a fact which deserves to be more generally known and-consi- 
dered, that, in all Protestant countries at least, no improvement 
has been made on the translations generally adopted in them. 
Michaelis, whose oriental learning was undoubted, and whose 
stores were augmented by those ofa father scarcely less learned, 
endeavoured to improve on Luther’s translation, yet has he 
confessedly failed. Another curious observation may be made, 
which is this, that neither in our own nor in any other language, 
are doctrinal points supposed to be falsely translated. These 
two circumstances surely corroborate an opinion, which may 
be wellentertained by christians, that the same spirit influenced 
the writer and the translator, From the memoirs lately pub- 
lished, of our own translators in particular, as well as of the 
Editor of the Polyglot and his coadjutors, we also learn, with 
no small satisfaction, that their lives accord with this supposi- 
tion, that they were men of exalted piety, actually sacrificing 
all temporal views to the promotion of christian truth, and 
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most certainly ready to have been added to the holy army of 
martyrs, had their persecutors. demanded their death. Such 
is the use of these publications, at a time when the church b 
no means enjoys the halcyon hours of peace, but rather ob- 
serves every Symptom of approaching convulsions. Thus Mr. 
Todd observes, 


‘“ The researches also, which have produced these memoirs, 
present the reader with other circumstances than those of merely 
literary concern; they preseut, in several’ instances, a similarity of 
feature exhibited by events of Cromwell’s time aud our own; they 
accordingly present a very useful lesson of former experience ; and 
amidst great persecution and distress, they preseut the orthodox 
and loyal clergy of the church of England, with undismayed 
activity, rearing a monument to the glory of their country by un- 
rivalled proofs of learning, and piety, and patience, and industry. 
The following anecdotes and memoirs, therefore, are of mea who 
have specially ¢ left a name behind thein that their praises might be 
reported ;* a name, which in succeeding times has continued to 
excite other scholars and divines to ‘ do likewise ;’ and which to 
this day illustrates the imperishable worth and importance of the 
English academical education. Against most of them, as against 
all other loyal men, plans and purposes were adopted and employed 
during the great rebellion ; and it may be curious to cite the warn- 
ing words, as they respect those purposes and plans, and as they 
till speak ¢ trumpet-tongued’ both to ecclesiastical and political 
agitators, of a very remarkable contemporary. ‘ The disorderly 
tumultuous cries, and petitions, of such ignorant zealots for extremes 
wider the name of reformation; and crying down all moderate 
motions about episcopacy and liturgies; and rushing fiercely into 
awar; and young lads, and apprentices, and their like, pricking 
forward parliament-men ; had so great a partin our sin and misery, 
from 1641 to 1660, as I must give warning to posterity to avoid 
the like, and love moderation.’ ° And if the artifices, thus exposed, 
had been at first resisted with becoming promptitude, then the 
tumultuous proceedings of a‘mob, stimulated by a factious magise 
trate, would not have afforded a most dangerous example to society ; 
aud then unauthorized lecturers, and persons assuming, unjustly, 
exclusive appellations, would not have been looked to as precedents 
in support of schism.” 


No man can be ignorant of the exclusive appellations at pre- 
‘ent in use, which would never have obtained so generally, were 
they not encouraged by the spiritual leaders of the party who, 
however they may pretend to disavow these flatteries, evidently 
ae pleased with the adalation. The extreme facility with 
which the English suffer themselves to be duped by lofty pre- 
ensions, and empirical promises, in all concerns, whether 
‘mporal or spiritual, after the innumerable detections which 
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have occurred, must astonish and grieve every reflecting mind, 
Mr. T. proceeds to notice Mr. Bellamy’s attempts, and the 
praises so strangely heaped on him, the Hebrew quack of mo. 
dern times, and concludes his preface with some remarks on a 
late’ aceount of the life of Dr. Owen, once the antagonist of 
Bishop Walton. 

Before we proceed to the. memoir itself, we must observe, 
that these volumes are dedicated to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, under whose auspices they are published. Among the 
prelates who have, for the last hundred years at least, filled that 
very important station, there is probably none from whom the 
church has received more advantage than she at present does 
from Dr, Sutton. That the expectations of all persons should 
be satisfied, or the plans of every contriver executed, must be 
necessarily impossible. That the disappointed should com- 
plain, the envious murmur, the malignant hate, and the schis- 
matic carp, is in the usual course of things. Imperfection, too, 
will inevitably pervade the endeavours of every human being. 

ut the active exertions of his grace for the promotion of 
learned men on the one hand, and the assistance. afforded to 
the display of that learning on the other, have been productive 
of incalculable advantage to national piety and religion. _ The 
ability with which his grace presides at those various meetings 
where his presence is necessary, and the facility with which 
business is there dispatched, have been peculiarly advantage- 
ous. The energy thus introduced tends greatly to banish 
that listlessness which procrastination usually produces. 
Whilst the animated addresses made by his grace on important 
occasions excite exertion in all whose views are favourable to 
our church. Whoever, for instance, had heard the eloquent 
speech of his grace on the 6th of June: last, to the subscribers 
and patrons of the national schools, at Baldwin’s Gardens, 
would have been electrified with the truths it detailed, and en- 
couraged to a steady perseverance in those labours which had 
proved so beneficial. The satisfaction which we felt at its de- 
livery, and the impression evidently made on all present, have, 
in fact, produced the present effusion. 

We must now proceed to the life itself of that illustrious pre- 
late, Brian Walton. This great man was. born in. Yorkshire, i0 
the year 1600, at a village of Cleveland. This.village is supposed 
to have been Seymour, or Seamer. The bishop died in, London 
in the year 1661. He therefore lived during the stormy. period 
of: the rebellion, and of course suffered those terrible persecu- 
tions which the saints of: those days thought; fit: to impose 02 
the orthodox anticalvinistic clergy of the. chuvelt of England. 
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On account of the similarity of circumstances then with. those 
of modern times, we earnestly wish we could give our readers 
av abridgment of this life; but we must. confine ourselves 
within our usual limits. One chief instrument in producing 
the confusions of that period was petitioning in a manner.,too 
well understood and practised at present. Thus Bishop Wal- 
ton being promoted to the rectory of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
soon received from the puritanical radicals that mark of their 
aversion. 


‘“ Nor was it long before these parishioners presented against theit 
pastor, which indeed was then a practice of frequent occurrence; 
and for obvious reasons, a petition to parliament, with articles of 
pretended misdemeauours. Such petitions were read with great 
delight, says Lord Clarendon ; ‘ and presently referred to the com- 
mittee about religion: where Mr, White, a grave lawyer, but 
notoriously disaffected to the church, sat in the chair; and then 
both petition and articles were suffered to be printed and publish- 
ed, (a license never practised before,) that the people might be in- 
famed against the clergy, and be quickly tanght to call all those, 
against whom such petitions and articles were exhibited, the scan- 
dalous clergy; which appellation was frequently applied to men of 
great gravity and learmog, and the most. unblemished lives.’ ” 


Just in the same spirit we are now told that the clergy do not 
preach the gospel, if they compose their sermons, and reject 
the doctrine of secret decrees. One of the charges made 
against the rector is also as usual now. 


‘They likewise noticed his not preaching on Sundays in the 
iflernoon, iu order to express their indiguation at his not permit- 
ting them * to procure a preacher, though at their own charge.” 
His firmness is to be admired and imitated, Dr, Walton was no 
ranger to the characters of those, who, at the charge of these 
accusers, were to be placed in his pulpit; for whom, however, one 
of their poetically-gifted brethren has recorded in the beginning of 
his Parliamentary Chronicle, from 1641 to 1643, * a way was then 
made plain ;—and wide doores where set open for a blessed restau- 
ration and replantation of most faithfull and painful pastors, and 
uborious lecturers ; chosen and set up with the people's consent and 
good Liking /—W hereas, formerly, the prelates and pontificians durst 
toffe, fleer, and jeer familiarly at those fuithfull and painfull lectu- 
ers; and most atheistically ask in derision, What kind of creatures 
llose lecturers were ?’—Dr. Walton, without asking, perfectly knew 
what kind of creatures they were, as well as the arbiters, by whose 
‘consentand good liking’ they were to bechosen afternoon preachers; 
ind, -therefure, wisely withheld his consent from the specious pro- 
posal alleged.”’ / 


No wonder, then, that a clergyman of so determined a spirit 
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should be driven from both his livings, St. Giles’s, and Sandon 
in Essex. The godly parliament deprived him of both, as q 
scandalous minister. His life being in danger, he took refuge 
at'Oxford, and, strange to say, in the midst of these troubles 
he conceived and brought to perfection that great glory of the 
English church, the Polyglot Bible. 


‘¢ That Dr. Walton formed at Oxford his design of publishing 
° ; 5 
a Polyglot Bible, has been often asserted and never questioned, 
There he would meet with men of kindred minds and studies, with 
Usher, and Greaves, and. Pocock; with Clarke and Huish ; with 
several also of those possessing similar learning, who were then forced 
to leave the University of Cambridge, on account of their ‘loyalty 
and orthodoxy ; among whom Dr. Fuller and others, with himself, 
were there incorporated doctors in divinity, Aug. 12, 1645. After 
the surrender of Oxford, he probably returned to the metropolis; 
finding it miserable to live among degenerate sons, who, ‘ even 
against the light of their eyes, as well as consciences, charged the 
breasts that gave them suck with infected, poyson’d, milke; and 
belyed their spotlesse mother, as if she were turned strumpet; or 
as if it were growne a place, from whence piety, and gifts, and true 
religion have long since taken flight ; a place which needs conver- 
sion, and which affords nothing but dangerous education, of which 
crime, I confesse, I know not whether she be guilty, unlesse it be 
for bringing forth such abortive lying sonnes, who thus make it part 
of their religion to revile her ’ ‘The hand which penned this 
honourably indignant seutence, has written another, of similar 
import, sufficient to shew, that jgnorance and insolence might iv- 
deed intrude, or be intruded, into the hallowed seat of learning, 
but not without incurring the severest reprehension of their rash- 
ness, nor without witnessing a due resentment against those who 
had directed thither such unworthy guests. ‘ Fathers and bre- 
thren of this university, [ presume it could not but seem strange 
to you, to heare your manners and religion, as well as studies aud 
learning, not long since, publiquely reproved, and preacht against, 
out of this pulpit by men, who professe themselves, indeed, to be 
prophets ; but, discovering to you so little as they did of the 
abilities of prophets’ sonues, could not but seem to you very unfit 
reforiners or instructers of this place. I presume also, that witha 
serious griefe of heart you cannot but resent that there should be 
thought to be such a dearth and scarcity of able vertuous men 
among us, that the great councel of this kingdome, in pity to our 
wants, should thinke it needfull to send us men better gifted ; 10 
teach us how topreach /” 

‘¢ We, therefore, follow Dr. Walton, laden perhaps with many 
important collections for his purpose, from Oxford to London; 
where we find hin in the house of Dr, Fuller, already mentioved, 
who had been vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, still residing, though 
dispossessed both of the benefice and of a’ deanery, near the church 
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of that parish ; and whose daughter Jane was now the second wife 
of Dr. Walton.” 


We shall now endeavour to give a succinct account of that 
great work. It was projected, as we have seen, at Oxford, 
about the year 1642. From Mr. Evelyn’s memoirs it appears 
that he was solicited to subscribe to the expense in 1652, be- 
fore the end of which year four thousand pounds were raised 
for that purpose. In September, 1654, the first volume was 
published ; the secondin June, 1655 ; the third in July of the 
next year; the fourth, fifth, and sixth in 1657. ‘The first voe 
lume contains the Prolegomena and the Pentateuch. Every 
sheet of the Pentateuch has at one view, The Hebrew text, 
with Montanus’s Latin version. 2d. The Vulgate Latin. 3d. 
The Greek from the Vatican, with a Latin translation. 4th. 
The Syriac, with a Latin translation. 5th. The Targum of 
Onkelos, with the same. 6th. The Samaritan. 7th. The 
Arabic, with a Latin translation, The three next volumes 
contain the remaining books of the Old ‘Testament in the same 
manner, excepting that the Samaritan goes no farther than the 
Pentateuch, and the Targum on the book of Chronicles was 
not then discovered. There is also an AEthropic version of the 
Psalms, and the Apocryphal books. do not appear in Hebrew, 
except the book of Tobit, from modern versions. The fifth 
volume contains the New Testament in Greek, with Monta- 
nus’s Latin translation, the Syriac, Persic, Vulgate, Arabic, and 
Athropic. The sisth volume is occupied with remarks and 
various readings. Fora more minute account we must refer 
tothe work before us.’ But the above will convey some con- 
ception of the magnitude of this publication. It has long 
been the glory and boast of this nation, and wants only a se- 
cond and improved edition to become once again an object of 
study among divines. In the mean time, we cannot here for- 
bear recommending to notice the Polyglot of the Old Testa- 
ment just published by Bagster, of Paternoster Row. It con- 
tains the principal texts in parallel columns, Hebrew, Greek, 
latin, and English. The Greek is the Vatican text from the 
edition of Cardinal Carafa ; the Latin is the Vulgate. The 
New Testament will speedily appear, containing the Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, and English, and the whole will cost five guineas 
only, whilst it forms a hody of texts quite sufficient for the ge- 
teral use of most theological students. . It is a publication 
compendious and useful, containing, after all, those texts which 
dé most necessary for a critic, since any novelty, supported by 
host of those others already enumerated, must be received with 
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great caution, as well as their coincidence with any peculiar 
reading, for they have been all, more or less, interpolated and 
corrected. 

This wonderful undertaking, by one of the persecuted, scan- 
dalous ministers of the church of England, as might be 
expected, raised some jealousy in the breasts of the godly 
party, the evangelical and serious people of those days. For 
thus records Mr. Todd. 


‘© In 1652 the Parliament had made an order, that a bill should 
be brought in for a new English Translation of the Bible out of the 
Original Tongues, If it was intended as a kind of counterbalance, 
on the part of the republican theologists, to the proposals of Dr, 
Walton, issued in that year; the world only heard of this note of 
preparation for a Version, but beheld heuceforward the majestic 
inarch of the Polyglot, 

‘© Whatever reflections might then be cast upon the authorized 
Translation by Englishmen, it is a fact little known, that a 
French ecclesiastic courted the notice of Cromwell with an attempt 
to depreciate it. But his criticisms were too puny to scare a 
friend, or gratify an enemy, of the received Version. In_ short, 
till the completion of the Polyglot, the project of a new trans'a- 
tion, or of revision, slumbered. Then, indeed, an order was made, 
‘ at the Grand Committee for Religion,’ which Whitlock has 
recorded, (noting, on the same day, that Dr. Walton published 
the Polyglot,) io the following words : 

“« Jan, 16, 1656, [that is, 1656-7.] Ordered that it be referred to 
a Sub-Committee to send for, and advise with, Dr. Walton, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Castle, [Custell,) Mr. Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cud- 
worth, and such others as they shall think fit, and to consider of the 
Translations and Impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opi 
nions therein to this Committee ; and that it be especially com- 
mended to the Lord Commissioner Whitlock to take care of this 
business. This committee often met at my house, and had the 
most learned men in the Oriental tongues to consult with in this 
great business, and divers excellent and learned observations of 
some mistakes in the Translations of the Bible in Euglish ; which 
yet was agreed to he the best of any Translation in the world.” 

‘« However about that time, Dr. Walton certainly placed, in the 
Prolegomeva to his Polyglot, our own in the highest rank of Euro- 
pean Translations, And it is evident that, in the conferences 
mentioned, he was convinced of no mistake in the translation sul: 
ficient to alter his opinion of its excellence ; for he afterwards de- 
livered the following judgment of its remarkable fidelity. ! 

«¢ © The last English translation, made by divers learned men at 
the command of king James, though it may justly contend with any 
now extant in any other language in Europe, was yet carped and 
cavilled at. by divers among ourselves ; especially by one, who being 
passed by, and not employed in the. work, as one, though skilled i9 
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the Hebrew, yet of little or no judgment in that or any. kind of 
learning, was so highly offended that he would needs am Du, to 
show how many thousand places they had falsely rendered, when as 
he could hardly make good his undertaking in any one !’ 

‘«« This judgment was delivered at a time when the nation, Dr, 
Walton himself hastold us, had more men of eminent skill in languages 
than ever heretofore. Such certainly were himself, Castell, Clarke, 
aud Cudworth, whom we find to have been consulted upon the 
biblical project of 1657, and whose testimony to the merit of the re- 
ceived version we have read. And their contemporary Pocock, the 
prince, as it were, of Oriental learning, has thus subscribed to their 
decision : That translation of our own which we follow, is such 
and so agreeable to the original, as that we might well choose among 
others to follow it, were it not-our own, and established by autho- 
rity among us. "’ 


We presume these testimonies will, in every person’s mind, 
prove more than a sufficient answer to the futile objections of 
Mr. Bellamy, however supported by a gentleman more pious 
than learned, Sir James Bland Burgess. In the third chapter 
of the first volume, Mr. Todd has given a Review of ihe qua- 
lifications of the translators, and of the successful cultivation in 
this country of oriental literature, preceding and during the time 
of Dr. Walton. This account is truly satisfactory and grati- 
fying. Perhaps no country ever possessed, at the same time, 
so great a number of learned orientalists. ‘They seem to have 
exhausted the stores of biblical criticism, and their successors, 
either despairing of farther gleanings, or unwilling to attempt 
those daring innovations lately so common abroad, have pro- 
bably, for these reasons, almost abandoned that branch of sacred 
literature. : 

Much having been said respecting the dedication of this 
great work to Cromwell, and of cancelling that dedication on 
the death of the usurper, we shall here detail what Mr. Todd 
has recorded on that subject. Cromwell promised one thou- 
sand pounds in aid of the work, and that the paper should be 
Imported duty free. For these gifts he expressed his wish that 
the work should be dedicated to himself, which the learned 
editor, if he did not absolutely refuse, hesitated to promise. 
He was even given to understand that the work would be sup- 
pressed if notsodedicated. Therefore no dedication was pre- 
pared previous to the death of the usurper. But in the pre- 
face was originally a sentence expressive of gratitude to the 
privy-council of 1652, and to the Serene Lord Protector and 
his Council for permitting the importation of the paper duty 
fee. This passage was afterwards cancelled, and for it were 
ubstituted these words, those by whose favour we received the 
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paper duty free. Dr. Walton had been working under a govern- 
ment which allowed him, indeed, his paper free from duty, but 
had deprived him of all his preferments, the head of which 
had also ungenerously aimed at extorting a dedication from 
him. No wonder, then, that the additional leaves of the pre- 
face contained those complaints which at that time re-echoed 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, and which it would 
be well for the present generation were they more generally 
known now. It, however, does appear, that whilst there was 
only one dedication, there were three editions of the preface, 
a republican one, and two loyal ones, but this variation extends 


to the last leaves only. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Eve of St. Hyppolito, a Play in Five Acts. 8vo. Pp. 70, 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1821. 


Tuis tragedy has not yet appeared on any theatre ; not cer- 
tainly because it is inférior to any of those which have lately 
appeared, but probably because it contains sentiments too just, 
too severe, and too applicable to the present times. Our rea- 
ders will find, from the specimens hereafter given, the truth of 
these observations. ‘The plot is this. 

Alphonso, a young man of high honour and promise, is ena- 
moured of Angelina, with the consent of her father, Alvarez; 
but by the arts of Rodolpho, a thorough-paced villain, he is 
induced to join a band of radicals, under a specious pretence 
of enlarging the liberties of his countrymen. Fernando, the 
brother of Angelina, contrives to shew Alphonso the deceptions 
practised upon him, and to restore him to his senses. This is 
the chief plot ; but with it is connected Rodolpho’s love for 
Angelina, who indignantly rejects him. In the mean time, bis 
friend Leoni has Rodolphio’s first wife, Julia, concealed in some 
ruins, where he endeavours to seduce her by promises and by 
threats. Leoni is also the rival of Rodolpho, who was once 
Sebastian, in his attempts at power. For all demagogues, 
without exception, from Brutus, who kissed his mother earth, 
that he might be the greatest man at Rome, down to the leaders 
of our modern Carbonari, ever sought their own aggrandize- 
ment only. By these plots and underplots the tragedy is cat- 
ried on, until Fernando’s discovery to Alphonso of Rodolphos 
real character, and true designs, oblige him to attempt Alphon- 
so’s assassination, which Fernando prevents by a band of sol- 
diers. A skirmish ensues, in which the conspirators are 
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worsted, and their leaders slain ; then Angelina, Alphonso, and 
Alvares, are all reconciled. ‘The scene is Madrid and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The unities of action, time, and place, ate, in this play, 
fairly maintained. We have no prodigious leap of twenty 
years, but one natural day begins and concludes this busy scene. 
The city of Madrid, and some ruins near it, are the only 
change of place, and the action is the conspiracy and discovery. 
The speeches are, perhaps, somewhat too long for the stage, 
but not for the closet, and in them we fairly see the thoughts 


and latent designs which ever guide conspirators. What can 


be more just than the following: 


‘* Leoni. No doubt, no doubt ; yet be not too precipitate ; 
The multitude who bear you on their shoulders, 

And triumph in the champion of liberty, 

Think not they raise you to a throne : 

That thought once whispered, like a little spark, 

Falling by chance upon a sulphurous train, 

Would burst on the instant in a vast explosion, 

And ’whelm us in the ruin. 


‘© Rodol, Think not Rodolpho so short sighted. No, no: 
While yet our power is new, we must dissemble, 

And fawn upon the mob like veriest slaves— 

Soothe them with promises of liberty, 

And let them satisfy their present wants, 

By plundering the wealthy : 

And flatter them with hopes of plenty 

At some still future season : 

Thus holding to their view the magic glass, 

The gaudy pageant still eludes their grasp, 

And while the painted phantoms charm their fancy, 

The substance is forgotten. 

But when by force of arms my power established, 

May bid defiance to the lawless crowd, 

I'l] thrust them lower than the meanest serf 

That toils and drudges at a master’s will ; 

Who, in the estimation of his lord, 

Is scarce above the cattle that he goads 

To daily labour. 

“ Leoni. Is there not danger in such strained severity ? 
““ Rodol. Danger? No, no, ’tis policy ; 

Think you these advocates of liberty— 

These sons of freedom, as they eall themselves— 
.Who spurn subjection to an ancient race 

Of lawful Princes, will submit their necks 

To bear the yoke of one so late their equal, 
Unless the sword, that won the hard-earned prize, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Be still unsheathed to make rebellion tremble ? 

What arms have conquered, arms must still maintain « 
The pampered courser, who, in height of biood, 

Chafes at the bit, and tosses high his head, 

Indignant of the rein, would quickly hurl 

His rider from the seat, did he not hold 

The rein with tightened hand—inflict the lash, 

And with the spur compress his haughty sides, 

Till quite subdued, and patient of controul, 

He bears his lord to glory and dominion.” 


Did not Robespierre and Buonaparte act on these princi- 
ples? ‘The scene where Fernando combats Alphonso’s ideas 
of reform, and discloses to him the villainy of his friend Ro- 
dolpho, is well wrought up. 


«© Alph. Fain would I think you spoke not without cause ; 
Gladly believe that all reform were needless, 
Had I not witnessed such extent of misery 

As baffles all description. —A dying father, 
Stretched on a bed of languishing and pain ; 
Around his couch his helpless innocents 
Craving with feeble cry the scanty morsel 
Tostay the hand of death ; 3 hile, by his side, 
His faithful wife beholds, in speechless anyuish, 
Her offspring and the partner of her woes, 

And weeps to hear them supplicate in vain. 

The wretched husband lifts his eyes to heaven, 
And asks that mercy which the world denies ; 
While grief, disease, and poverty conspire 

To conjure up the demon of despair, 


“© Fern. Scenes such as these would melt a Stoic’s henit, 
And bid the stream of charity flow freely, 
Even through unwonted channels. 
But would the liberty you seek redress these griefs ? 
Put want to flight, or from the poor man’s couch 
Banish disease and death ? Were these its fruits, 
With you I'd bail the dawning of reform ; 
Aud by all worthy means extend its influence 
To earth’s remotest bounds. But, ah, too well I know 
The fatal consequence of such reform ! 
Without the rich, the powerful, and the great, 
Where would industry meet its just reward ? 
Where labour find due exercise ? Or in wealth and power 
If all were equal, who would guide the loom ? 
Who till the field, or rear the splendid dome ? 
Or, who with patieut eye would watch the helm, 
When commerce spreads her sail, and fearless brave 
The hidden dangers of the trackless deep? 
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The Eve of St. Hyppolito, a Play. 


Vain is thy boast, oh, Liberty, to bless, 

When hand in hand with thee Rebellion walks! 
And Iufidelity, (offspring of guilt, 

Of guilt and folly), with pestilential breath 
Blasting each.scene where innocence and peace 
Smiled, unsuspecting of the danger nigh, 


“‘ Alph. Fernando—Qh my friend, you know me not, 
If you suspect me of a wish to cherish 
Doctrines so horrible, so dangerous— 
To reason so repugnant. Infidelity ! No, 
Perish its name, its memory for ever ! 
Fain would [ raise the drooping eye and hand 
To heaven in gratitude for mercies past, 
In supplication for its future care. 


‘¢ Fern, But these are uot the sentiments of those 
You fondly take as models of perfection. 
The prize they seek is power—their means, deceit, 
Fraud, calumny, and violence ; their motives pride 
Fierce discontent, insatiate avarice, 
Restless ambition, foul and dark revenge ! 
Unwilling by the safe aud beaten path 
Of laudable exertion to arrive 
At wealth and honours, they would seize success 
By blood and rapine; casting off controul, 
Through ruin and destruction wade to tyranny.”’ 


After this, Fernando informs Alphonso that Rodolpho is 
Sebastian disguised, a known traitor, and gives him the means 
: detection. This leads to a general discovery, and closes the 
play. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the management of 
the theatre to decide on the propriety of bringing “The Eve 
of St. Hyppolito”’ on the stage ; but we will say, it is a play 
in which just sentiments and proper feelings are well incul- 
cated; and we doubt not that the following soliloquy, with 
which we shall conclude, has frequently passed in substance 
through the mind of many a leading Jacobin. 


* Manet Leoni. 


“ Depend upon my care to seize the maid— 

But for myself, not thee. What ! 

Have I so long been tutored by thy lessons 

To be the pander te another’s pleasure? No, no ; 
[have desires as well as thee, 

And they shall first be gratified. 
‘ T have ambition, too, aud steady followers, 

And on their shoulders I will mount to sovereignty. 

These fifteen years-have I been schooled: by thee, 
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‘ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Trained in each art that could debase the mind ; 
Taught to deceive, to flatter, and. to threaten, 

As best might suit my purpose—aguainst the voice of conscience 
To shut imine ears, and mock at an hereafter. 

And dost thou think I have so little profited, 

That I will be thy dupe? or sacrifice 

My interest or pleasure for thy good ? 

Oh, when I think of what I might have been, 

But for Rodolpho ; 

Flow firm in virtue’s path 1 might have trod, 

The pride and glory ef an ancient race, 

Honouring and honoured! The thought is madness ! 
His warlike prowess won my youthful heart— 


I took his every action for my guide ; 
Thought treason virtue, and rebellion freedom. 


To him I owe a dying father’s curse, 
And a beloved inother’s hoary head, 


Bowed by affliction to a lingering grave. 

For him [ stained my soul with murder, oh horror ! 
And comes repentance to a wretch like me ? 

Can I retrace my steps ? blot out my guilt ? 
Recall the tenant of the silent tomb ? 

Or bid the tyrant, death, resign his prey? Oh madness ! 
Sunk as I am in guilt and misery, 

How gladly would I change with one of those 
Who die to-night in innocence and peace. 

’Tis anguish to look back ; urged by despair 

I plunge still farther in iniquity, 

And seize on every joy the world can give. 

Joy, did I say ?>—the world has none for me ! 

’Tis but intoxication of the soul, 

That fears itself, yet knows not how to fly.. 


Oh conscience, conscience ! | 
Sharp are thy stings, aud barbed with serpent’s teeth, 


And soon or late thou wilt exert thy power. 


I hear thy warning voice, yet dare not listen, 


And unresisting follow my destruction.” 


—_—!?: ae 

Remarks on the Bishop of Peterborough’s Comparative View of 
the Churches of England and Rome. By the Rev. G. Glover, 
AM. Rector of Southrepps and Billingford, Vicar of Cromer, 
and Chaplin to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
Svo. Pp. 188, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1821. 
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Prelate of the Church in which he is himsélf a minister, with 
a degree of virulence which we can ascribe to nothing short of 
personal animosity. For let it be granted that the Bishop’s 
“ Comparative View” contained a gross misrepresentation of 
Popish doctrines, let it be granted that the case is precisely as 
Mr. Glover endeavours to state it, still the question recurs— 
what was that to Mr. Glover ? why should that irritate him ? If 
Mr. Gandolphy, or the Bishop of Castabala, had answered his 
Lordship in this sarcastic, unhandsome, and we will add, un- 
clerical manner, the public would not have wondered. Those 
who thought themselves misrepresented, might be excused, if 
they replied with asperity. On the contrary, although “ The 
Comparative View” was published in 1814, no Roman Catholic 
has thought it necessasy to reply, and none have, as far as we 
have yet heard, complained of misrepresentation. Indeed, we 
are firmly persuaded, that this work is not considered by any 
party as an unfair representation. A Romanist would, indeed, 
have expressed himself more favourable on the peculiar articles 
of his own creed, and we are certain, all the statements ad- 
vanced by the Bishop, and controverted by the Vicar, may in 
purport and effect, be found in Messrs. Berington and Kirk’s 
Catholic Faith Defended. Indeed, Mr. G. himself finds it ne- 
cessary to adduce ‘some reason why he has made this attack, so 
long after the publication of the work in question. His reason 
istruely curious, and is fairly this, Because Dr. Marsh was 
made a Bishop!!! The pretence that the government, by 
making the Dr. a Bishop, gave their sanction to the opinions 
contained in the work, is too flimsy not to be instantly seen 
through. On the Bible Society, it is well known that his Lord- 
ship, prior to his elevation, differed from many leading members 
of the administration, and still does differ. Therefore, this 
Sanctioning comes to nothing. Now, that our readers may not 
suspect us of having misunderstood, or misrepresented Mr. 
Glover, we will give his own words from p. 3. 


“ But, this task would still have been unattempted, had your Lord- 
hip remained merely in the situation of life which you ‘occupied 
when your book was written, important as that situation is ; and I 
‘iould never have thought of entering the lists against you, upon 
tither this or any other subject. But the case now presents itself 
under a very different aspect. Your opinions and statements have 
been again lately republished ; and the very Government of the coun- 
y, the high authority of the State itself, has given them its sanction, 
and, by the advancement of your Lordship’s episcopal dignity, has in 
We strongest and most unqualified manner, testified its own approval 
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454 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of the spirit in which the ‘ Comparative View’ is written, and eye, 
made itself responsible for the doctrines it contains,” 


What has moved the choler of this reverend gentleman we 
know not, but that his mind was excited to a high pitch of jryj- 
tation, and that our disgust has a reasonable cause, the following 


passages will sufficiently prove. 


‘* It is but at the interval of sixteen pages, that your review of the 
application of tradition by the Church of Rome to the establishment 
of her rule of faith commences ; and J think any person not acquaint. 
ed with the shifts that will sometimes be had recourse to by desperate 

lemics, would be a little surprised to see what are the preliminary 
principles laid down.”’ 

‘It has often happened, in the course of these Remarks, that] 
have had to express my wonder at a strange misconstruction of the 
force of words; and it now appears that you are as little acquainted 
with the meaning of the word ‘ authentica,’ as with that of ‘ mensuret,' 
which you so freely rendered by ‘ comprised,’ or the distinction 
between ‘ veritatis’ and omnis veritatis.’ But perhaps this may be 
accounted fur, as it is not a word of classicaé latinity ; it is found, 
however, where it does occur, to have but two significations.” 

‘* The conscious satisfaction with which your Lordship here looks 
back: upon the various topics into which you have inquired, and the 
notes of ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ in which the victory and the triumph are 
proclaimed over the past, and anticipated over the future, would have 
been quite enviable, had they proclaimed the triumph of nothing but 
truth and justice, charity and moderation, But be assured, no triumph 
can be either valuable or durable which is bought at their expense. 
I cannot, therefore, envy one atom of that self-complacency ; J am 
more inclined to wonder at and grieve over it; nor should any thing 
less than an imperious sense of duty have impelled me for a moment 


to disturb it.” | 
‘‘ The misfortune of your Lordship’s book is to have given us all 


the trash of Chemnitz, and to have left out all the good sense that 
follows it.” : 


Many other such flowers of speech may be found scattered 
about in other places, some of which we shall hereafter have 
occasion to notice. Of what description these, and similar 
passages are, and what must be thought of that Clergyman who 
can thus address Bishop Marsh, there can only be one opinion. 
Consigning Mr. Glover, therefore, to the consequences of that 
inevitable conclusion, without farther animadversion upon sach 
extraordinary conduct, we shall now proceed to examine the 
opinions Mr. G. has thought proper to advance. 

It is presumed at the outset, that the “ Comparative View’ wa 
written as an answer to a sermon preached by said Mr. Glove, 
and printed too. And there was once a gnat, who, after reposi0g 
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itself on the horn of a bull, apologised to the animal for havin 
incommoded him so long—Indeed, replied the bull, I did rot 
know you were there.—If, however, to this sermon we owe the 
“Comparative View,” we must allow it tohave been one of the 
most useful sermons ever printed, and although it may long ago 
have descended to the trunk-maker and band-box, yet it has 
surely bene perfunctus officio. 

The first point we must notice is, the authority of the coun- 
cil of Trent. Mr. Glover chooses to deny that the council of 
Trent is regarded by the Popish Church, an Holy Aicumeni- 
cal council, upon the ground of some quibbles respecting its 
convocatio et celebratto. ‘The political squabbles of those 
times, certainly induced some countries to demur tu its autho- 
rity. But at present, it is most notorious, that it is admitted by 
all Roman Catholics as a general council, possessing all the 
authority with them, of any general Council whatever, All 
writers make their appeal to its decrees, in confirmation of their 
opinions, from Bellarmine to Messrs. Berington and Kirk, who 
published their defence of the Popish Faith, about the same 
tine with the Comparative View. ‘These gentlemen thus write 
inp. xxxvili of their Introduction. 


“Tn councils then is a greater solemnity, when the pastors of the 
church, with an united voice, proclaim, what is the doctrine that has 
been transmitted to them. ‘This they did in the first general Synod, 
eld at Nice, against the errors of Arius; and the same process was 
followed at Trent, at a much more recent period, when the innova- 
tag spirit of the times called for a like interference. but—let me 
repeat it—the same principle, on all points of faith, directs the pro- 
teedings of councils, that is the guide to each individual prelate, in 
instructing the flock committed to his charge: What I have received, 
lat I deliver to you—Discipline, which is subject to the alteratious of 
lime and place, allows other modes of proceeding.” 

“This ‘council, which opened in 1543, and closed in 1563, was 
ouvened against the errors of Luther and other innovaters, and for 
the reform of abuses ; and as it is the last general one that bas been 
teld, and its decisions, on doctrinal points are universally admitted 
Ny the Latin church—these decisions may be considered as forming a 
mplete statement of the doctrines which the prelates, assembled at 
rent, had received from their predecessors.” 


And they add the creed of Pius.IV., which they honestly and 
uly assert, ig subscribed by Catholics on several occasions. 

This creed was -professedly drawn from the decrees of the 
muncil, to which, indeed, it actually. refers by name, and is as 
Wh the distinguishing symbol of the Romanists, as the Oath 
Supremacy is-of British Protestants. But, to prove the 
No, 278, Vol, 60. July, 1823. No 
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456 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 





authority of the Tridentine council in matters of Faith, to be 
final authority with the Church of Rome, is an attempt as 
superfluous, as to prove that there is a Pope of Rome; and to 
use Mr. G.’s own words above cited, ‘ Any person not ac- 
guainted with the shifts that will sometimes be had recourse to 
by desperate Polemics, would be a little surprized to see what 
are the preliminary principles laid down.” 

After this, we may well expect the authority of Bellarmine 
to be made the subject of discussion. It is alleged, that 
among the answers sent by six Popish Universities to Mr, Pitt, 
on certain questions, one of them particularly quotes Bellamine 
as the champion of the seditious tenets of Popery, who it 
blames in the following decisive terms, “ We must answer him 
in his own way, these things have been done for their justice, let 
those who did them answer.”? But Mr. Glover forgets to state, 
that when, in 17389, the Romanists of England drew up a de- 
claration founded on these answers, and disavowing these sedi- | 
tivus and antisocial doctrines, and to the number of 1500, in- 
cluding many prelates, many clergy, all the nobility, and most 
respectable laity of that persuasion had signed the declaration, 
they were afterwards compelled by the Popish Nuncio a 
Brussels,and by three of the English Vicars apostolic, to abandon 
their signatures, and to renounce the declaration as heretical, aud 
contrary to the principles and practice of Holy Chureh ! How 
absurd and ridiculous must it therefore be to hold up these 
answers as authentic, reprobated as they thus have been, an 
the very powers they disavow since exercised by the present 
Pope. Nay, the French clergy in England, who denied tha 
the Pope had the power of absolving the French from thei 
allegiance to Louis XVIII. were suspended after that King 
restoration, and those who sti!l adhere to that denial are at thi 
moment suspended, nor allowed to officiate at any altar it 
the metropolis. Of these, and many similar facts, Mr. Giove 
seems profoundly ignorant, so that we have the following obse! 
vations in p. 14, 


“ But at p. 217, whoever bas read the ‘ Comparative View,’ m0 
surely have been astonished to find that the very passage I have abo! 
quoted on the subject of papal power, as given in the lecture 
Maynooth, for the purpose ‘of being refuted and disclaimed, is 5! 
urged by your Lordship as a doctrine of the Church of Rome+ # 
as if the Council of Trent, which never: asserted it, and the lectv 
of Maynooth which have expressly denied it to be any article of bell 
had. both at once lost their official character, and even their existet 
they are passed over without the slightest notice ; the jesuitical ' 
dinal of the Vatican_is alone deemed worthy of credit, and wil 
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sneer of contempt at the above-mentioned answer of the University 
of Louvain, as I suppose it to be; the long-spun note concludes in 
the following memorable words: ‘ I should prefer this opinion of 
Bellarmine to the opinion of any university in France or Spain.’ ” 


The passage referred to in Delahogue’s Maynooth Lectures 
is this: ** Before Bellarmine it was commonly taught that the 
Pope possessed a direct power over the temporalities even of 
Kings. Bellarmine refutes this opinion; but teaches, that the 
Pope has an indirect temporal power, by which, according to 
circumstances, he can dispose of the temporal affairs of Chris- 
tians in order to their spiritual good. But the arguments 
which Bellarmine advances are easily refuted.” Whether re- 
fated or not, the powers, we see, are rigorously claimed, and as 
rigorously exercised. 

At last Mr. Glover, thinking that he had sufficiently shown 
his skill at quibbling, generously allows his Lordship, for argu- 
ment’s sake, whatever can be proved by the authorities referred 
to in the Comparative View, the Council of Trent, Bellarmine, 
the Maynooth Lecture-Book, and Bossuet’s Exposition. But, 
before we proceed to the opinions discussed in the following 
pages, we must notice a charge made against his Lordship, 
respecting the omission of certain words in the translation of 
Latin quotations. Now it is easy to ascertain whether an 
omission be designed or through inadvertency. If the writer 
avail himself of the omission, we may reasonably conclude 
that it was designed ; if not, there can be no suspicion of de- 
sign. Now, even Mr. G. himself does not point out a single in- 
stance of such an endeavour. Yet are we obliged to read as 
follows. 


“ But, my Lord, what I have to ask is, whether this be also the 
text from which you have translated ? I am not going here to cavil 
about nice distinctions and critical accuracies in the rendering of 
words, though somewhat of this sort may be required hereafter; but 
my first appeal, both to the candour of your Lordship, and to the 
common judgment of my readers, is made upon much stronger 
grounds. It is that by some extraordinary inadvertence, the word by 
far the most important to the point now at issue between us, is en- 
tirely suppressed, and the decree thus made to speak a language which 
it neither does, nor ever meant to speak, but rather the direct con- 
trary. It will. easily be observed, by a reference to the decree itself, 
that I allude to the expression in which, speaking of the gospel, 
‘evangelium,’ it describes it as being the souree of all saving truth 
and discipline of customs, ‘ quasi fontem omnis et salutaris veritatis et 
morum discipline,’ which J find rendered by your Lordship, not only 
Wrong a8 to the sense in ae but without any notice that 
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such a word as omnis is to be found in it. I had at first thought it 
an error of the press, and actually procured both editions of your 
book for examination, lest I should be found urging a complaint 
without any sufficient cause, But in both editions this unfortunate 
inadvertence equally appears. Now this word will not be unappre- 
ciated in any part of our enquiry.” 

“ You have yourself observed, that ‘ the reason for thus worshi 
ping the Host is assigned in the following words: We believe that 
the very-same God is there present, whom the Eternal Father sent 
into the world, and said, ‘ Let all the angels worship him.’’ Cer. 
tainly the quotation, thus given as a sanction, would have been more 
exactly consonant to Scripture, if it had been ‘ Let all the angels 
of God worship him ;’ for then no one could have hesitated to say, 
that it was implicitly adopted from the sixth verse of the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: but as it is not given in the precise 
words of Scripture, it might be supposed that this reason, thus as- 
sisned, was adopted from some traditionary autharity in preference 
thereto. But, my Lord, like the little inadvertences I have so often 
had occasion to notice, this alteration from Scripture is your Lord- 
ship's own act and deed. The Trent decree has the exact words of 
the New Testament itself, ‘ Adorent eum omnes angeli Dei :’ * Let all 
the angels of God worship him :’ and there are but two ways of 
reconciling your Own inconsistency, and proving the correctness of 
your assertion, and these are, either by showing that the sixth chapter 
of Hebrews is no part of Scripture, or that the assembled authorities 
at Trent borrowed the quotation at second-hand from some traditionary 
source, without knowing from whence it was derived.” 





Can any language be more impertinent than the above? 
What angels could be intended but the angels of God? In 
p- 48, with the same propriety of expression, the Bishop is 
censured for a supposed mis-translation of the following pas- 
sage. Quia verd non est regula totalis, sed partialis inde illi 
accidit, quod non omnia mensuret, et propterea aliquid sit de 
fide quod in ipsa non continetur. His Lordship having trans- 
jated mensuret comprise, we have the following decent remarks. 


‘* Now that ‘ mensuret” means to measure, or be equal to any 
thing in all its dimensions, it is superfluous to prove; and it is surely a 
superfluous to demonstrate, that to ‘ comprise,’ as you have rendered it, 
is not exact/y the same thing, unless upon your Lordship’s own prit- 
ciple of construction, that * veritatis’ is the same as ‘ omnis veritatis,’ 
or * truth,’ as ¢ all trath.? The Scripture ‘comprises the doctrine of 
infant baptism, but it does not measure it, as administered in out 
churches, for it neither expressly mentions that infants are to be bap- 
tized, nor recommends the sign of the cross to be used in it.” 


We beg leave to give it as our opinion, that the Bishop’s is the 
more accurate trans!ation of the two, because it keeps up the meta- 
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phor with the word continetur. A rule may as well comprise as 
coutain, and that which does not contain some things, of course 
does not comprise all things. After these specimens of Mr, 
Glover’s spirit and respect for the higher powers, we must turn 
to the more important subject of this discussion. In so doing, 
we Shall only -select some leading points, it being out of our 
limits to notice all his objections. 

Mr. Glover, in his attack on the Bishop’s “ Comparative View,” 
quotes, from p. 2 of that work, what is alleged respecting : the 
fundamental distinction between the churches of England and 
of Rome, and appears to have taken great pains to confuse 
what had been very plainly laid down. His Lordship states, 
that the British Church derives her articles of faith, necessary 
unto salvation, from the Scriptures only, the Church of Rome 
from the Scriptures and from tradition. On this, Mr. G. ob- 
serves, *‘ If our articles of faith are not merely different, but 
derived from different sources, we cannot have one faith, one 
hope, of our calling. ‘The Church of Rome can no more be 
numbered amongst Christian Churches, &c.” in a strain of odd 
declamation for another page. But as both churches derive 
at least some articles from the Scriptures, the probabi- 
lity is, that both will have some alike, and that the one who 
is possessed of an appendix to these Scriptures, will have a 
few more peculiar to itself. This is precisely the case, as in- 
deed Mr, G. notices in Italics, as if he had found out some- 
thing very new, namely, that all the articles of faith held by 
the Church of England, are also held by the Church of Rome. 
But the fundamental distinction of tradition, or in other words, 
the distinct foundation, or source adopted by the Romanists, 
has introduced into their Church some additional articles of 
faith. This the Bishop has made exceedingly clear; yet Mr. 


G., with a determination to misunderstand, observes as fol- 
lows, 


“If then our churches be really and fundamentally distinct, with 
respect to doctrines, not only differing in single articles, but in the 
very basis of their faith, and the source from which that faith is de- 
ted; whether this conformity is to be accounted for by the total 
absence of all fundamental articles of faith from our liturgy, our 
articles, and our service ; or whether the whole body of Roman Ca- 
tholics, comprising more than: one-half the kingdom, were totally 
iSnorant of the principles of their own faith and communion; or 
whether we are to believe that this conformity was by the sacrifice of 
all conscience and principle whatsoever,—are points which I willingly 
leave to your Lordship’s own sagacity to discover. But. unless some 
one of them can be proved, your fabric must crumble into ruis.” 
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Thus, having substituted a false state of the case, he argues 
against his own fiction with admirable complacency. How- 
ever, in the Comparative View it is shown, from the Council 
of Trent, and the other authorities already named, that the 
Roman Church, ex professo, derives her doctrines from the 
written and the unwritten word of God. This is her own 
statement. And as, in her opinion, they are both equally the 
word of God, she necessarily shows equal reverence to both. 
Now the unwritten word is preserved by tradition. Hence the 
Council of Trent, in the first decree of Session 4, declares 
that fact in words which the special-pleading ingenuity in p. 43 
cannot alter. Messrs. Berington and Kirk, in p. xiv of their 
Introduction, expressly declare that the Scriptures are not an 
independent rule of faith. So Bellarmine, in cap. 3, book 4, 

De Verbo Dei non Scripto says, that the Scriptures do not ex- 
pressly contain all necessary doctrine respecting faith, and 
allows Chemuitius to have stated the question fairly. ‘* Chem- 
nitius, in his examination of the 4th Session of the Council of 
Trent, very frequently repeats this to be the state of the ques- 
tion, whetherthe Scriptures contain all articles necessary to salva- 
tion, which he affirms and we deny.” And in chap. 7 we have 
the following passage totally subversive of the special pleading 
in p.43. ‘ Hereit must be observed, as Basil, Chrysostom, &c. set 
traditions on an equality with the Scriptures, what must be thought 
of Chemnitius’s censure, who says: It is remarkable boldness 
to equal any thing to the authorities and majesty of Cano- 
nical Scripture, and frequently derides the Council of Trent, 
quod pari pietatis affectu veneretur traditiones et Scripturam.” 

In short, no fact can be better established than this, which 
might be farther proved by the contemptuous expressions @ 
respecting the Scriptures used by Pigghius and other popish @ | 
writers in the days of the Council. 

But Mr. Glover struggles hard for tradition. He has lite- @° 
rally urged more in its favour than Messrs, B. and K., two 
Romish Priests. - In p. 55, he adduces the Apostle’s Creed as 
a proof of its existence and authority. The primitive churches @ \ 
undoubtedly possessed short forms of faith in writing priot @ ,, 
to the compositivun of the Gospels. But when the Gospels 
were composed, they superseded these short forms. And it 1s 
notorious that the Apostle’s Creed is a production subsequent 
tothem. These creeds are appealed to by the Fathers, not as 
independent evidence, but as explanatory of Holy Writ. 

The necessity for applying to tradition is afterwards urged 
in pages 65, 6, and 7, but we cannot clearly understand what 
are Mr. G.’s opinions on this subject. They appear to be ex 
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pressed as similar to those of the Romanists as would be safe 
ina Protestant Minister. The Church of England, it is true, 
whilst she rejects the authority of tradition, either respecting 
faith or discipline, still admits it as evidenee of what obtained 
in either during the earlier ages of the Church universal. 
Taking the instance of episcopacy, to which allusion is so fre- 
quently and so offensively made, the matter stands thus, First 
its existence and powers are shown from Scripture. Next it 
is proved, from Ignatius, Irenzeus, and other earliest writers, 
that episcopacy did so exist from the first. Hence that inter- 
pretation of Scripture is defended against sectarians of every 
description. We regard councils, the works of the Fathers, 
the traditions or unwritten word of the Romanist, only as so 
many witnesses, to whom more or less credit is due according 
to various circumstances. How very soon attempts were made 
to forge decrees of Corncils we know from Cyprian’s accu- 
sation of the Bishop of Rome respecting those of Nice. 

We cannot follow Mr. Glover “ through his apology for 
extreme unction, purgatory,” &c. &c. but shall give our readers 
an opportunity of conjecturing what is said on those subjects, 
by extracting some passages from his laboured defence of tran- 
substantiation. 


‘The word ‘ transubstantiation’ was first used, or at least authori- 
tatively adopted, at the Council of Lateran, held in the time cf Pope 
Innocent III. A. D. 1215. *£ A Lateraensi concilio nomen est, post 
rem, post fidem Christianam annis plus mille ducentis.” And as 
the period of its introduction is ascertained, it is important to know 
what is strictly understood by it. Is it that the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist are so changed by the consecration of the priest, and be- 
come so absolutely and naturally the real body and blood of Christ 
themselves, that Christ is personally and naturally broken, chewed, 
aid swallowed in his body, and personally and naturally drank in his 
blood ; and that he is personally present in the Eucharist, just in the 
same manner as he is personally present at the right hand of God in 
heaven? No: there is no Catholic that I ever met with, that main- 
tained any such thing, or believed his senses to be thus imposed upon. 
Your Lordship has quoted one passage from the decree of Trent ; 
bit you have not quoted several others which are evidently meant to 
quality and explain it. For, in the first place, it deplores the difh- 
culty of expressing in words the precise idea it would attach to the’ 
Word * substantiation,’ and also of defining the manner in which 
Christ may be naturally present in heaven, and yet substantially pre- 
«at in the Eucharist : Secondly, it acknowledges the sacrament of 
thé Lord’s Supper to be a memorial of his death: Thirdly, that this 
“crament possesses this property, in common with others, that tt 1s 
‘’sign of a sacred thing’ Fourthly, that there are various degrees 
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of receiving it, and these exactly according with the degrees of pre. 
paration and faith brought to its reception. 

“In the book entitled ‘ Roman Catholic Principles,’ already re. 
ferred to, it is stated, in the eighth and ninth sections, that * Catholics 
believe in transubstantiation, but that Christ is mot present in this 
sacrament according to his natural way of existence, but in a manner 
proper to the character of his exalted and glorified body. His presence 
is real, but sacramental. Not exposed to the external senses, or ob- 
noxious to corporal contingencies.’ 

** I might accumulate whole loads of Catholic authorities asserting, 
and without any imputation on their orthodoxy, the same definition 
as to the manner of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, in opposition 
to the gross and palpable manner which have been so often imputed 
to them as a doctrine; but I shall content myself with only placing 
by the side of those already quoted, which from their high authority 
may well be deemed sufficient, the ancient, orthodox doctrine of the 
Reformation, and the language of those who occupied the front rank 
in fighting its battles. ‘There is no point in the doctrines of the 
Church of England more strenuously insisted on, than the doctrine of 
the ‘ Real presence’ in the sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ. It is insisted on in the very strongest and unqualified terms 
in our Catechism : it is insisted on throughout the whole of our public 
offices respecting it. Our table still retains the name of altar, the 
bread and wine are still denominated, before consecration, elements, 
and after consecration, an oblation ; our partaking of them is still called 
* eating of flesh’ and ‘ drinking of blood,’ and the whole service of 
our sacrament is a proper sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ. 
In every place, and in every expression, we acknowledge the doctrine 
* the council of Ephesus, that we are offering unto God tay araipaxto 

verre. 


We beg leave to deny that the * Real presence is any where 
taught by our Church, Our Lord, we trust, is present at the 
Eucharist as he is present at our prayers, but not otherwise. 
And those strong words in our Catechism, ‘ the body and 
blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper,” are sufficiently ex- 
plained in the subsequent page by Bishop Ridley. ‘ In the 
Sacrament of the Altar is the natural body and blood of Christ, 
veré et realites, verily and indeed, if you iake these terms for, 
spiritually, by grace and efficacy.’ We also farther assert, 
that the doctrine of the Papists is exactly what Mr. Glover, in 
the commencement of the above quotation represents it not to 
be. They believe that every wafer is converted into the natural 
body of Christ, even that body which was suspended on the 
cross, possessing the blood, the soul, and the god-head alto- 
gether, as when our Saviour was alive. ‘They believe, also, 
the same of every portion of the wine. There is, indeed, a! 
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apparent contradiction in the canons of the Tridentine coun- 
cils on this subject, for one declares that the bread is changed 
into the body, and the wine into the blood; but the next 
states that the bread is changed into body and blood, &c. 
Aud as a proof that the Papists believe in a real change, we 
might appeal to the various defences of this article of their 
Creed, in all of which it is contended that our senses may be 
deceived. But the reply of Bellarmine, to a question which 
must occur to every one, will be sufficient proof. 

The Protestants of those days, very unlike Mr. Glover, used 
to enquire what became of our Lord Jesus Christ when the 
Pope had swallowed him? Bellarmine complains of the auda- 
cious curiosity which ventured on such questions, and then 
gives this reply tothem. ‘* The hody of Christ passes through 
the mouth of the communicant, and yet does not pass off into 
the draught, but the appearances of bread and wine (speciebus) 
being corrupted in the stomach, without any injury of itself, it 
ceases to be there, as before consecration without any detri- 
ment it was not there.” See Lib. 1, cap. 14, vol. 2d, de Sac. 
Euch, As we shall have occasion, in our examination of 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk’s work, to refute these strange 
and prodigious notions, we shall not proceed farther here. 
Nor do we suppose any person in the slightest degree acquainted 
with popish doctrines, wil] pay any attention to the bold asser- 
tions of Mr. G. above quoted. ‘That some Roman Catholic 
teachers have endeavoured to give a plausible meaning to the 
words of the Council is true, and we can add, that in this 
country the laity are permitted to enjoy their own opinions on the 
subject under the rose, but the genuine doctrine of Rome is 
that which Mr. G., from what motives he alone knows, has 
ventured so positively to deny. 

We have already said, that Mr. G. indulges in a strain of 
invective more resembling personal animosity, and private 
pique, than the cool discussion of an abstract question, we are 
now about to give a specimen of the mode in which he steps 
out of his road and misrepresents passages himself, that he 
might charge them so misrepresented on his Lordship. These 
are his words. 


‘‘ The first question then is, upon what authority does the Church 
of Rome maintain and promulgate this doctrine? Is it upon the 
authority of Scripture, or tradition ? Your Lordship asserts it to be 
tradition, * We have seen, you observe, p. 44, ‘ that the decree of 
the council of Trent, which relates én particular to Transubstantiation, 
8s prefaced by an appeal to tradition, but by no appeal to Scripture.’ 
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And again, ‘ The decree of the Council of Trent which commands 
the worshipping of the Host, lays no claim whatever to the autho. 
rity of Scripture ; it appeals to tradition, and to tradition alone.” Now 
it grieves me, whilst I am obliged to affirm both these assertions to be 


entirely groundless.” 
But the following is the literal translation of the passage 
alluded to. 


«* For we believe the same God to be present in it (the Eucharist), 
of whom the Eternal Father introducing him into the world said, 
Let all the angels of God worship him, whom the Magi adored on 
their knees, and, lastly, whom the apostles adored in Galilee, as the 
Scriptures testify.” 

Now it is clear, that these words Let all the angels, &c. are 
not brought as a proof that the sacrament was to be adored, 
but that ( hrist himself was adored by the angels, the wise men, 
and the apostles, 

If thrown into a syllogistic form, the preface runs thus : 

According to the Scriptures Christ is an object of worship ; 

But Christ is present in the sacrament ; 

Therefore, the sacrament is to be worshipped. 

These texts are proofs of the major, but do not affect either 
the minor or the conclusion. So that the Bishop was com- 
pletely accurate when he asserts, that in this preface no appeal 
is made to Scripture; and in this manner the Bishop is mis- 
represented first, and attacked afterwards, 

Mr. G. seems to have closely shut both his eyes and ears 
against every fact that asperses his beloved popery. In p.17?, 
he speaks of the warmth of their wedded love and mutual fond- 
ness for their offspring. Many instances of the contrary may 
be produced. The energetic Editor of the Protestant has given 
several which occurred in Glasgow, where the husband treated 
his wife with the greatest crueliy to compe! her to forsake the 
Protestant faith. In Ireland nething is so common, ‘The 
virulence which these enthusiasts show, and the dreadful 
measures which- their priests oblige them to take, afford the 
most complete refutation possible of Mr. G.’s laudatory para- 
graph, and would induce us rather to recommend the wiser 
council of St. Paul. Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers. 
Again, in p. 148, we have several questions triumphantly put, 
as if none but a favourable answer could be given. Where are now 
the miracles of springs and wells ? What, Sir, are you more than 
half a convert, and never heard of Winifred White’s miraculous 
cure, so plainly set forth by the Bishop of Castabella? Where 
are the processions of the host, the prostrations before images 
Why in France, in Paris, at the Fete Dieu. It is, however; 
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fair to observe, that this latter took place since Mr. G.’s book 
was printed. The veneration for bones? We must refer again 
to the Bishop of Castaballa, who will give him a smell of 
the bones of St. Cuthbert. And, if he will take a trip to Ire- 
land, to receive from Dr. Troy, and Mr. O’Connel, &c. &c. 
those praises for candour, liberality of sentiment, charity, and 
mental illumination, for which his pages seem partly to have 
been composed, he may there satisfy himself with the pro- 
cessions of Lough Dearg; he may there crawl, bare-kneed, 
round many a sacred stone, with many other penitents, for 


bowing his head in the temple of Rimmon. In short, we are — 


not to judge of popery from its reformed appearance in this 
island, where it certainly differs as little as may be, from the 
rites and ceremonies of Protestants, but we should constantly 
bear in mind what it once was ere the light of Revelation shone, 
and what it still is, where it flourishes uncontrouled. We 
would refer to the French King’s answer respecting his grand- 
son, and to the representations of late travellers in Italy, that 
the Virgin Mary is yet the great goddess of these infatuated 
Romanists, and that their religion is still idolatrous, if there 
ever was an idolater on the earth. 

We must now finish our painful task, and we assure Mr. 
G.it has been a painful task to us thus to censure him, al- 
though he is as much a stranger to us as any author can be; yet, 
when we redde an attack on so respectable a prelate, unpro- 
voked and unfounded---when we found passages forced from 
their natural construction to justify that attack, and language 
used which no provocation could justify, we confess we con- 
sidered it a duty uot to spare the delinquent. For such ani- 
Mosity as these pages of Mr. G.’s display, there probably 
exists some. private cause. At least it may be accounted for 
by that conjecture. But there is something more which we 
cannot account for, and which is still more serious. Under 
the pretence of writing remarks on the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Comparative View, Mr. Glover has composed a 
laboured vindication of popish errors, and, as far as in him lies, 
shown that the Church of England differs but verbally from 
that of Rome. This is most lamentable conduct, peculiarly 
80 at a time when the English Jesuits are so active in making 
Converts, How absurdly false it is, we shall show in the work 
before alluded to. But at all times it is most injudicious to 
lepresent, in favourable colours, either vice in conduct, or error 
faith, Strong and broad should be marked the lines which 
divide our Church from the sects that surround and attack her. 
v would no man pass from us to them without reflecting on 
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the gulf between. But, above all, wo to him that would facj. 
litate the return of his countrymen to the Church of Rome, 
whose idolatries are manifest, whose bigotry is marked jp 
blood, and whose traffic in the souls of men is stigmatized by 
’ the Holy Scriptures. 
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An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, territories in the interior 
of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salem Shabeeny; with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. To which is added, Letters De. 
scriptive of Travels through West and South Barbary, and 
across the Mountains of dilas; also, Fragments, Notes, and 
Anecdotes ; Specimens of the Arabic Epistolary Style, &c. &c, 
By James G. Jackson, Resident upwards of Sixteen Years in 
South and West Barbary, in a Diplomatic and in a Con. 
mercial Capacity. 8vo. Pp. 547. Longman and Co, 1820, 
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(Continued from page 342.) 


WE have already observed, that Mr. Jackson strongly recom- 
mends some attempts to be made towards a commercial inter- 
course with West Barbary. He is so sanguine as to recom- 
mend even a seizure of Santa Cruz. This port was once ceded 
to the Dutch, and perhaps might be obtained by purchase, if 
other European powers should not interfere to prevent our ac- | 
quisition of sucha port. There is, however, one considerable @ 
objection, which should first be well considered. This is, 
the versatility of the government. From.these Letters of Mr. 
Jackson, it appears that in 1797, without any cause assigned, ‘ 
the port of Santa Cruz was shut, and the merchants ofdered to @, 
remove to Mogodor, or quit the country. It is\true, if that port #@, 
were once in our possession, it might be so fortified as to bid de- Ho 
fiance to any attack from the natives. Still, if the government of Hp: 
the country became hostile, all commercial intercourse with the Mi 
country would be easily prevented. When Sudi Muhamed was Mer 


Emperor, commerce received every encouragement, and the in- 3% 
habitants were perfectly sensible of its advantages. But, after i 
his death, different measures were adopted. This unsteadiness pr 





of conduct forms the chief obstacle to commercial enterprize. 
The speculations of the merchant must depend on the dec! 
sions of a Barbarian, who frequently thinks it necessary 
to show his power by exercising his caprice. ‘* Dost thot 
think I am a Christian, said an Emperor to a Prince, who wes 
expostulating with him for not fulfilling his engagements, dost 
thou think I am a Christian, to be a slave to my word.” Unde! 
such circumstances, and with such princes, we fear no perme 
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nent commercial arrangements can be effected, however desi- 
rable. Having made these observations on trade, to which we 
| might add, that it is the policy of the government in those 
| countries to keep their subjects wretchedly poor, and therefore it 
is hostile te mercantile adventures, we shall now proceed to 


notice some circumstances which are either instructive or curi- 


~—— 


Mr. Jackson observes, in p. 210. 


“The Arabs who are the agriculturists of the before-mentioned 
plains, besides the corn exported, lay up immense quantities in sub- 
: ferraneous caverns, constructed by a curious process, well deserving 
the attention of the colonists of South Africa ; these repositories are 
called mitferes, they are constructed in a conical form, and will con- 


os FF aw 


‘ tain from 200 to 2000 quarters of corn. ’ It is expedient, in their 
4 construction, to exclude the atmospheric air; and the soil, in which 
they are constructed, should be essentially conservative, the air being 

never changed, is constantly of the same temperature, very dry, and 

not subject to the variations of humidity, which affect the external 
l- @® air: this, with other necessary precautions being observed, they will 
[- I preserve the corn twenty or thirty years perfectly sound. In countries 
1- MM (like that of the Cape of Good Hope), subject to drought, inunda- 
ed MM tions, or locusts, these mitferes, or catacombs, are indispensable, as 


if @@ they preserve corn as a reserve stock, in the event of scarcity or famine, 
c- Mm produced by any of the before-mentioned calamities, or providential 
le Me Ysitations. It is more than probable that this singular art of con- 
, structing mitferes, was derived in ancient times. from the catacombs of 
;, Wg gypt, and that Joseph might have preserved Pharaoh's corn upwards 
) (eo seven years, in similar magazines. The Emperor Seedi Muhamed, 
“) Biwho possessed considerable talent, and had a perfect knowledge of 
© tte disposition and character of his subjects, used to say in the 
ot Hi (en'shoer,) place of audience, before all the people, in the latter part 
Je- MMof his reign :—* You complain of my decrees; but when I am de« 
(of MM parted from this world, you shall seek for one day of Seedi Muhamed’s 
the reign, but you shall not find it.’ This prediction has been literally 
was Mm 'erified throughout the respective reigns of his sons Muley Yezzed, 
in- @“d Muley El. Hashem, and even his son the present Emperor has 
fer Men manifested an anti-commercial system, and has accordingly 
ess 'bably by the advice of the Fakeers belonging to the divan) pro~ 
Sab, uibited the exportation of most articles of clothing and provision, 
uch as wool, Fas manufactures, corn, olive oil, raisins, &c.’"* 








eci- 

sary . . 

hol @ “* The result of this anti-commercial system is, that corn is dearer 
was #an it was during the exportation. Many millions of acres of.the 


Jost 
ndet 


nogst and most productive land lies fallow for-want of a market for its 
Produce ; indeed, the produce has sometimes been so'low for want of 
‘market, that I have known instances of the corn having been left 
"nding, not being worth the expense of reaping. Now this prohi- 


ous. The account of mitferes particularly deserves attention. 
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Mr. J. afterwards informs us, that he took great pains to 
learn the mode of constructing these mitferes, but the knovw. 
ledge thus acquired he has carefully concealed. Such conduc; 
is not liberal. If Mr. J. had any means of turning his know. 
ledge to a profitable account, this silence would be justifiable, 
However, if these pits be made perfectly dry, and at the same 
time the external air excluded, they will have every requisite 
for the preserving corn of which they are capable. In Barbary 
they are of a conical form, in Europe of a cubic. The com 
should be used soon after the cistern or mitfere is opened, for 
however well-preserved, it will not remain long good after ex. 
posure to the external air. 

_ We have already observed how sanguine Mr. Jackson is on 

the subject of African commerce, we must allow that his 
representations, notwithstanding what has been said, appear 
highly deserving of consideration ; and, therefore, we submit 
to our readers the following prospectus from p. 251. 


‘© Prospectus of a Plan for Forming a North African or Sudan Com. 
pany, to be instituted for the purpose of establishing an extensive 
Commerce with, and laying open to British Enterprise, all the Inte 
rior Regions of North Africa. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“ First,—To lay open the interior regions of North Africa to British 
enterprise—to supply those vast and unexplored countries with Britis 
manufactures, with East-India goods, and with colonial produce. 

‘* Secondly,—To encourage our manufactories, by opening a new 
market calculated to improve the revenue of the country, to provide 
employment for the labouring poor, and to enrich the - mercantile 
community ; the genial influence of which sources of prosperity wil 
necessarily diffuse itself through all classes. 

*¢ Thirdly,—To facilitate, through the medium of commerce (tlt 
only medium by which it can possibly be effected), the exploration 0 
the interior regions of Africa (which have remained to this day a sede 
book, notwithstanding the many adventurous expeditions that havé 
been undertaken), by opening a communication with the natives ‘ 
that vast and little-known continent, and BY CALLING TO OUR AID T# 





bition undoubtedly will appear to many intelligent readers bad poli 
in his Imperial Majesty, but it is, nevertheless, consistent policy. 1! 
sine qua non of the court of Marocco is to keep the inhabitants po 
It is asserted, by the political economists of this country, that! 
Arab. should not have more than sufficient to feed and clothe his 
every = beyond this turns to evil, and is an incentive to rebelliov 


the ‘su ux, they maintain, should go to (Beit el meth d'el mutt 
men) the Muselman treasury.” ’ 
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CO-OPERATION OF THE NATIVE CHIEFS, BY HOLDING OUT TO THEM 
THE BENEFITS WHICH THEY WILL DERIVE FROM COMMERCIAL IN- 
TBRCOURSE AS A REWARD FOR THEIR ASSISTANCE AND EXERTIONS IN 
PROMOTING THIS DESIRABLE OBJECT. 
‘ ‘s For these purposes it is proposed— 
e, «That the fund to be raised be one hundred thousand pounds, in 
i¢ MM shares of one hundred pounds each. Ten shares to constitute a di- 
le rector 
y ‘*‘ The spot proposed to be fixed on as the point of communication, 
1. ME and commercial depot, between Great Britain and the interior of Africa, 
is SAFE AND HEALTHY: it will afford a direct communication with 
Timbuctoo and the interior regions of Sudan, without being subject to the 
uncertainty of securing the favour and protection of the various sultans 
and sheiks of the respective territories of the interior, through which 
ME the merchants and traders may pass—a measure which would have 
8 MS been indispensable in every plan that has hitherto been suggested for the 
tM discovery of those interesting regions. 
at ‘The plan now to be adopted, on the contrary, will be subject to 
none of those impediments and uncertainties; but the merchant and 
travellers will pass through territories where they need fear no hostility, 
but will be received with hospitality and attention by the natives, who 
will give them every assistance and accommodation in their progress 
through their country. 

‘¢ Connected with this plan, a school for instructing the British 
youth in African Arabic, so as to initiate them in the rudiments of 
that language previously to their departure for Africa, might be es- 
tablished, under the direction of James Grey Jackson, professor of 
African Arabic, &c. 

“The present scheme has been many years in contemplation, but 
no favourable opportunity of making it thus public having hitherto 
occurred, it is now offered to the public, in consequence of the ener- 
gies lately manifested by France and by America for African coloniza- 
tion, and also by Holland. 

The projectors, for the honour of their own country, are anxious 
that Great Britain may not, through supineness, suffer this important 
discovery to be wrested from-her by any foreign power, but that she 
should aé least share the glory due to this important achievement, the 
completion of which would immortalize the prince who should cherish 
it to ats maturity. : 

‘* Capitalists, and gentlemen resident in Great Britain, desirous of 
further information on this subject, may address themselves to Jamas 
Grey Jackson, whose residence, at any time, may be known at 
Messrs, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


“TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 
1s “ London, 31st March, 1819. 
“Tae above plan is ingenuously, liberally, and disinterestedly, sub- 
mitted to the consideration of British capitalists and merchants of 
respectability. ‘The advantages to be derived from sueh an establish- 
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ment as is here contemplated, if not evident to Great, Britain, is clearly 
visible to Holland, to France, and to America. 

‘© The projector, therefore, without mentioning the offers that have 
been made to him by a foreign maritime power, and without court. 
ing the suffrages of British merchants in support of this plan, has it in 
contemplation (provided no attention is paid to it in England), to lay 
this eligible scheme open to a foreign power. If, therefore, the pro- 
jector should accept employment in this undertaking from a foreign 
power, it will be in the conviction, that 2¢ 7s more to the interest of 
mankind in general, and to Europe in particular, that this plan for 
opening an extensive, lucrative, and beneficial commerce with Africa 
(which would necessarily lead to its civilization), should be known to, 
and adopted by, a foreign power, than that this vast and little-known 
continent should (to the indelible disgrace of civilized Europe), still 
continue to remain an useless and an undiscovered country to the 


present generation ! 
«JAMES GREY JACKSON. 































‘«* Appendix to the foregoing Prospectus, being an Epitome of the Trade 
carried on by Great Britain and the European States in the Medi- 
terranean, indirectly with Timbuctoo,. the Commercial Depot of @ ‘ 
North Africa, and with other States of Sudan. . 

D 
r 


«* MarseiLxes, Genoa, Leghorn, and other commercial ports of France 
and Italy, as well as of Spain, send to Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and @& ti 
Egypt, for the markets of Sudan, manufactured silks, damask, bro- @ ») 
cade, velvets, raw silk, combs of box and ivory, gold-thread, paper, Hi tr 
manufactured sugar, cochineal, and various other merchandize. a 

“* Great Britain sends to the Barbary ports in the Mediterranean, and pr 
to Mogodor on the Atlantic Ocean (which are afterwards conveyed # an 
to Timbuctoo), for distribution at the several markets of Sudan— pe 

‘* East India Goods, viz.—Gum benjamin, cassia, cinnamon, mace, 9 a: 
nutmegs, cloves, ginger, black pepper, Bengal silk, China silks, nan- @ ad 
keens, blue linens, long cloths, and muslins (mulls). Ten 

‘¢ West India Produce.—Pimento, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, and ma- 
nufactured sugar. : 

‘* Linens.—Dimities, plattilias creas, rouans, Britannias, cambrics, of 
and Irish linens. 

** Hardware.—Iron nails, copper ditto, brass ditto, sword-blades, 
dagger ditto, guns, gun-powder, knives, &c. 

** Cloths.—Superfine, of plain brilliant colours, not mixtures, and 
cassimeres. And various other articles of merchandize,” ‘ 


In treating of these countries we cannot forget that, however 
beautiful and fertile they may be, and however luctative the 
trade, still are they frequently infested with the plague. Upon 
this dreadful disorder Mr. J. has dwelt much at length. He 
prescribed oil of olives to many according to Mr. Baldwin's 
directions, with unfailing success, and kept himself free from 
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any attack, although daily conversing with the infected, by 
avoiding contact and inhaling of the breath. This destructive 
scourge seems to return at intervals of twenty years, But it 
appears that the use of olive oil has greatly mitigated its viru- 
lence. Indeed, Mr. Colaco, the Portuguese Consul at L’Araich, 
began to administer it internally, an improvement so obvious, 
that it is astonishing how it could have been overlooked from 
the first. He gave from four to eight ounces at a dose, and 
out of three hundred persons already infected, he lost only 
twelve! It is not clear whether the oil was used externally 
at the same time. Until the necessity of both be removed 
experiment, it would not be safe to neglect either. Althoug 
Mr. Jackson does not pretend to any medical knowledge, yet 
is he far too intelligent to permit any curious fact to pass un- 
noticed, and hence he has possessed himself of a remedy for 
Nyctalopia. 


“ This opthalmic disease is little known in the northern provinces ; 

; but in Suse and Sahara it prevails. A defect of vision comes on at 

+ HB dusk, but without pain; the patient is deprived of sight, so that he 

cannot see distinctly, even with the assistance of candles. During 

my fesidence at Agadeer, a cousin of mine was dreadfully afflicted 

> HP with this troublesome disease, losing his sight at evening, and con- 

1 BB tinving in that state till the rising sun. A Deleim Arab, a famous 

- I physician, communicated to me a sovereign remedy, which being exe 

» Mg ttemely simple, I had not sufficient faith in his prescription to gtve it 

atrial, till reflecting that the simplicity of the remedy was such as to 

1 preclude the possibility of its being injurious, it was applied inwardly ; 

1 and twelve hours afterwards, to my astonishment, the boy's eyes were 

perfectly well, and continuing so during twenty-one days, when I 

» PB zwain had recourse to the same remedy, and it effected a cure, ou one 

+ Be administration, during thirty days, when it again attacked him; the 
remedy was again applied with the same beneficial effect as before.” 


This remedy has been offered to government on the payment 
;, @° a8 comparatively small premium, which we are sorry to ob- 
erve has been‘refused without attempting to ascertain whether 
it be a remedy or not. It is to be hoped that Mr. J. will take 









valuable to an oculist, who might, from its ingredients, deduce 
hints of great importance, and as it is to be taken internally, not 
plied to the eyes themselves, few persons would hesitate to 
lubmit to the experiment. ONS COR 4 . 

Another object which Mr. Jackson seems very solicitous to 
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le Promote, is a better acquaintance with the Arabic language 
3 Fan at present prevails in these islands. There is, certainly, 
m # great degree of ignorance prevalent among us. This has 
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tare that the seeret should not be lost. It would be highly — 
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been.much- complained of, and many expedients attempted for 
its removal, But a motive seems wanting. If, indeed, jp 
Arabic could be found those treasures of ancient learning, of 
which Mr.J. speaks, the lust fecades of Livy, and historical works 
of -times and hations now unknown, curiosity, and. a desire fo; 
knowledge, would prompt many a scholar to exertion. But 
the specimens which have been hitherto translated from either 
Persian or Arabic, have rather checked, than excited a wish, to 
attain that, knowledge. The Persian odes published by Sir 
William Jones, are beautiful and sufficiently anacreontic. But 
our own language supplies us with abundance of such compo- 
sitions, and some grave critics would add, the fewer we have 
the better. Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, is tedious at the best. 
Whilst the Adventures of Outar remind us of the Old Tales of 
the Nursery, or the Exploits of Baron Munchausen. The in- 
flated style which the orientalists adopt on historical subjects 
render their testimony suspicious, and we sometimes stop to 
consider whether we are reading a real or a fictitious narrative. 
In theology, too, little is’ to be learnt from the Arabic. Some 
works of Ephrem Syrus in that language are said to be pre- 
served in the Vatican, and have been translated by Asseman. 
The Septuagint, also, was translated into Arabic at an early 
period. Yet it has been so corrected and corrupted, that we ™ , 
can scarcely apply its various readings to any useful purpose. | 
They would not be admiited as evidence by any Polemic. But to t 
those who trade with Africans or Asiatics, the knowledge of a p 
language so universal must be of high importance, and would, @ * 
no doubt, be quickly acquired by them, if that line of com-@ " 
merce were encouraged which seems to require it. Many 
praises, indeed, have been heaped upon the Arabic, and we 
hear much of its being copious and energetic. As a proof of 
the first quality, we are told that it has five hundred names for 
a lion. Our readers will smile when they learn that these are 
all mere epithets—as the tawney beast, the king, or the tyrant, ; 
or the monarch, &c. of the woods. What language has not ° 
equally its five hundred names? And, after all, the same worl 
al Sebah, having the same letters and same pronunciation at- 
cording to Mr. J., signifies the seventh and the lion; nay, the 
Arabic for morning, although differently written, has the same 
pronunciation. ‘Tlie distinction, too,,in Arabic, between 2 
Sryimg pan and a fvolish woman, can be discovered only by # 
nice ear. Having made these observations, we shall now 10- 
troduce Mr. Jackson’s Letter, on she subject, only premising 
that we have been repeatedly informed, by a clerical friend wh 
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modern times, any such personage as a Bishop of Jerusalem. 


“ On the Arabic Language, as now spoken in Turkey in Europe, in 
Asta, and in Africa. 


Londun, May 10, 1819. 

“ Jw this enlightened age, when our intercourse is increasing with 
nations remote from our own, and possessing different religions, lan« 
guages, laws, and customs; when the ambassadors of the Muhame- 
dan potentates of Europe, Asia, and Africa, are resident in our 
nietropolis, all understanding the Arabic fanguage; when, with a 
knowledge of this language, a person may travel and hold colloquial 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Turkey, with the greater part of 
Asia, and with Africa; and, lastly, when we consider the valuable 
and immense stores of Arabian literature, of the best periods which 
still remain unexplored, is it not remarkable, under all the exciting 
circumstances above enumerated, that in this powerful and opulent 
country, there should not be found, with all our boasted learning 
and eagerness of research, three or four Englishmen capable of 
— and conversing intelligibly in that beautiful and useful lan- 
guage? The extent of this disgraceful ignorance would be scarcely 
credible, were there not proofs beyond doubt, that our principal 
seats of learning are as deficient in this knowledge as the public in 
general,* and that letters or public documents written in that lan- 
guage, have been in vain sent to them for translation. ‘What I have 
log considered as chiefly tending to diminish the desire of acquiring 
this language, is an opinion dogmatically asserted, and diligently 
propagated, that the Arabic of the East and West ate so different 
from each other, as almost to form distinct languages, and to be un- 
intelligible to the inhabitants of either of those regions respectively ; 
but, having always doubted the truth of this assertion, I have en- 
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area 


““* See page 408, respecting a letter sent to our late revered 
Sovereign, by the Emperor of Marocco. In consequence of the in- 
attention to that letter, the Emperor determined never to write again 
toa christian king in the Arabic language; and, with a regard to 
Great Britain, I believe he has faithfully ever since kept his word ! 
Some time before this letter was written,-I being then in Marocco, 
the Emperor’s minister asked me if the Emperor his master were to 
write an Arabic letter to the Sultan, George Sultan El Ingleex, 
(these were his expressions), whether there were persons capable of 
translating it into English: I replied, that there were men at the 
Universities capable of translating every learned language in the 
known world; and accordingly the letter above alluded to was writ- 
tea in Arabic, and addressed to His Majesty. This letter was 
written by the Emperor himself, which Iam competent to declare, 


having letters from him in my possession, and being acquainted with 
his hand-writing and style. 
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has visited Jerusalem more than once, that there never was, in 
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deavoured, from time to time, during the last ten years, to ascertain 
whether the Arabic language spoken in Asia be the same with that 
which is spoken in Africa (westward to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean), but without success, and even without the smallest satisfac. 
tory elucidation, until the arrival in London last winter, of the most 
Reverend Doctor Giarve, Bishop of Jerusalem, who has given such 
incontestible proofs of his proficiency in the Arabic language, that 
his opinion on this important point cannot but be decisive ; accord. 
ingly, on presenting to the reverend Doctor some letters from the 
Emperor of Marocco to me, desiring that he would oblige me with 
his opinion, whether the Arabic in those letters was the same with 
that spoken in Syria, the reverend Doctor replied in the following 
perspicuous manner, which, I think, decides the question: ‘ J can 
assure you, that the language and the idiom of the Arabic in these let. 
ters, from the Emperor of Marocco to you, is precisely the same with 


that spoken in the East.’ 
‘‘ It is, therefore, thus ascertained, that the Arabic language 


spoken in the kingdom of Tafilelt, of Fas, of Marocco, and in 
Suse or South Barbary, is precisely the same language with that 
which is spoken in Syria, and Palestine in Asia ; countries distant 
from each other nearly three thousand miles, and, from information 
since obtained, there appears to be no doubt that the Arabic language 
spoken by the Arabs in Arabia, by the Moors and Arabs in India and 
Madagascar, by the Moorish nations on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean, are one and the same language with that spoken 
in Marocco, subject only to certain provincial peculiarities, which 
by no means form impediments to the general understanding of the 
language, no more, or not so much, as the provincial peculiarities 
of one county of England differ from another! ! 

“‘ Unwilling to encroach too much on your valuable pages, I will 
leave, for the subject of my next letter, the inconceivable, miscon- 
structions and errors into which the ignorance of this language has 
led European travellers in Africa, of which I shall state some ex- 
amples in a recent publication respecting Africa. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


JAMES G, JACKSON, 


We must now conclude our account of this entertaining 
volume. There are several needless repetitions in it. The 
mitferes, for instance, are recorded again and again. So is the 
case of Nyctolopia, and its remedy and other relations. There 
is, also, a good deal of egotism scattered here and there, per- 
haps unavoidable, when a writer tells his own story. But all 
these faults are completely outweighed by the valuable infor- 
mation which these pages afford. Nor is the information such 
as any.man might have given, but the author seems to have 
possessed opportunities and availed himself of them, which 
few Europeans have before enjoyed, and we earnestly hope that 
his suggestions will not be neglected by government. 
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A New System of Cultwation, without Lime or Dung, or Summer 


Fallows, as practised at Knowle- Farm, in the County of Sussex. 
By Major-General Alexander Beatson, Late Governor of the 
Island of St. Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board 
of Agriculture. 8vo. Pp. 163. G. and W. Nichol, Pall Mall ; 
and J. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 1820. 


Supplement to ditto. 


THE present depressed state of agriculture has naturally called 
the attention of proprietors and tenants to the cause and the 
remedy. The Committee of the House of Commons has 
ublished a very long Report on the subject, in which the 
readers of this Review will find few observations new to them. 
As to protecting laws, the agriculturists have already a mono- 
poly, which seems not to have been violated in any great de- 
gree, and the fears expressed concerning the quantity of corn 
which would instantly be poured into the market shéuld the 
ports open, can scarcely have operated to the depression of 
price, which has long been on the average under sixty shillings. 
But not only corn, almost every article of consumption sells at 
amuch lower rate now than four years ago. Besides the last 
harvest was, undoubtedly, very abundant. ‘The price of corn, 
therefore, has fallen from two causes: first, an unusually 
large supply ; secondly, the general depression of prices. Hence, 
therefore, it is at present lower in proportion than other articles, 
which are depreciated from the second cause only. The only 
question, therefore, to be investigated is this, what has caused 
this fall in the price of all articles generally ?) Many will reply, 
the heavy taxation; and yet the taxes are lighter now by fifteen 
millions annually, than when the prices were generally high. 
This seems, therefore, a somewhat paradoxical supposition, 
and at least we may infer, that the weight of taxation is not 
materially concerned. Others attribute the fall to the change 
in the circulation. When paper currency flourished most, and 
every village had its bank, or branch bank, the facility by 
which notes could be produced, and therefore lent, enabled 
‘ome to take farms, or hoard their corn, others to give high 
tices, or indulge in unusual luxuries. This system has been 
suddenly checked. Our pseudo philanthropists on one side, 
ind our pseudo politicians on the other, have forced the nation 
lack to a metallic currency. The philanthropists pretendcd 
‘ist concern for the numerous detection of forgers of notes, 
We say pretended, for it was proved that the convictions tor 


‘wing and circulating base money were always the most 
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numerous of the two: and we do not suppose, with all their 
love of cant, that they consider the circulator of a forged note 
more excusable than the circulator of a bad guinea. Besides, 
the detection of the first is much easier than that of the second 
set of rogues. Ona note the receiver may mark the name of 
the person from whom he takes it. This cannot be done with 
money, and the shop-keepers now find out the folly of their 
complaints. ‘They, indeed, were deluded by the affected wail- 
ings of their superiors, who seek a factitious popularity bya 
most irrational and injurious commiseration of rogues and 
vagabonds. ‘The pseudo politicians were led astray by some 
proverbial expressions of wholesome currency, paper speculations, 
&c. &c. and concluded that the safety of the nation depended 
upon tne purchase of some tons of gold from other nations, 
By means of paper, an exchange of consumable commodities 
for consumable was effected. Our Bullion Committee have 
contrived, in their profound wisdom, to substitute for this pro- 
fitable mercantile transaction, a certain quantity of heavy ore, 
totally unprofitable, perpetually less valuable by its wear and 
tear, and liable to irretrievable loss. The balance -of trade 
was turned against us, not only to the amount of the gold thus 
purchased, but to the additional amount of the annual profit 
which would have accrued from that large sum continued in 
trade. But this return to cash payments, also increases the 
weight of the taxes. Much of our debt was contracted under 
the paper system, and the interest regulated accordingly. Hence, 
if a man’s half-year’s taxes came to 201., the sale of five quarters 
of wheat, at the average price of 41., paid the amount. Now 
it requires seven at 3]. The ministers seem to take no mea- 
sures for correcting this evil, which yet might be easily effected 
without the slightest breach of faith towards the public credi- 
tor. It is most lamentable, and yet scarcely credible, how 
much injury the country has sustained from the bullion blunder. 
However, if any of our ministers were able financiers and enet- 
getic men (which, alas ! we fear very few if any are), much of the 
injury might be corrected. Returning, however, to our imme- 
diate subject, it will appear that the depression of prices of 
agricultural produce is owing to a superabundance, and this 
change of the currency principally. As the latter cause will 
be permanent, and the former not altered by the ensuing 
harvest, according to present appearances, the farmer must 
attend to those means which are in his own power for allevi- 
ating his difficulties, and here General Beatson’s plans come (0 
his aid, of which we shall endeavour to give a succinct but i 
telligible account. 

In this new method of managing arable lands, the plovg! 





















































themselves, 


aud harrow are both dismissed! But, lest our agricultural 


readers should, on this announcement, dismiss the plan without: 


farther consideration, we beg leave to forwarn them, that’the 
only real point of difference between the old and the new 
method is, the substitution of burnt clay for lime. Whena 
stiff clay is broken ‘up by the plough, the surface is necessarily 
left covered with large clods, sometimes as hard as brickbats, 
and always requiring suitahle weather, and much labour, to 
reduce them. Even this is not always effected. If, therefore, 
a mode could be adopted, by which the making of these clods 
is avoided, and the earth stirred to the same depths, it is evi- 
dent a great advantage would be gained. Now Major-General 
Beatson contrives this by means of a scarifier in the following 
manner. The surface of the earth is first scraped up at about 
14 inch deep. This operation, of course, produces no clods, 
hut earth in a very fine state of pulverization. The same is 
again repeated about an inch deeper, and so on, again and 
again, an inch at a time, until the required depth is obtained. 
Then, at the end of these repeated scarifyings, the field will 
be in a fine pulverized state, without a clod, to the depth of 
four or five inches, as may. be required. ‘Thus that state is, by 
these means, produced to a certainty,. which is seldom so per- 
fectly effected by the united labours of the plough, roller, and 
harrow. That scarifiers can effect this pulverization, every 
one who has used the instrument will acknowledge, and there- 
fore, it is not necessary that we should prove it. But let us 
enquire into the expense of the work, The scarifier used by 
General Beatson, is a light instrument weighing about 109Ibs. 
only, drawn by one horse, and will scrape three acres per day 
once. Hence, one horse will pulverize an acre six inches deep 
in two days. Here we must guard our readers against an error 
into which some have fallen who have endeavoured to tread in 
the General’s steps. ‘They have employed their country 
wheel-wrights to make the scarifier, who, fearful not to give 
strength enough to break down the stiff clay about them, have 
made a cumbrous machine for three horses. But thus it is evident, 
at how trifling an expense this pulverization may be performed. 
The next improvement is, burning clay for manure instead 
of lime. General Beatson has erected kilns for burning clay 
at different distances to lessen the carriage, and the expense of 
digging and burning comes to only one shilling per load. By 
several experiments tried by himself and others, the crops pro- 
duced from land, manured with burnt clay, are always as good, 
and frequently better, than those where lime has been used.* 


"=e 








* We have been assured of these facts from private information of 
persons who live near the General's, and have tried the experiment 
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These experiments have been tried in every possible way with 
the same results. Indeed, the good effect of ashes on clay is 
too well known to admit much doubt. But the General seems 
to think, that more is owing to the complete pulverization of 
the soil, than either to lime or calcined clay. He has instituted a 
series of experiments to try how the fact stands. But, besides 
substituting calcined clay for lime, in preparing for the wheat 
crop, it is also recommended, that as soon as the wheat or oats, 
or any crop is carried off the ground, that the surface should 
be loosened by the scarifiers, and then by a rake, invented for 
the purpose, drawn together and burnt. The ashes form an 
excellent dressing for the next crop. The last improvement 
is the abolition of fallows. These, indeed, are rendered ne- 
cessary partly by the present mode of ploughing, which always 
produces large clods in stiff soils. In them the seeds of weeds, 
&c. are locked up, and prevented from vegetating until the 
land is rendered fine for the reception of the grain. Then 
both spring up together. But, when land is pulverized by the 
scarifier, the seeds grow after the first showers, and are easily 
extirpated. That land requires rest is an exploded opinion, 
and it ought not to require a fallow to keep it clear of weeds 
more than our gardens. This alone is itself a decisive proof 
that they are rendered necessary only by bad management. 

Here, then, we have all the new improvements before us. 
Scarifiers instead of ploughs, calcined clay instead of lime, 
and no fallows. We shall now proceed to the comparative ex- 
penses of the old and the new mode of culture. The expenses 
of the old system are as follow. 


CHARGES OF CULTIVATION. 


An acre of Clover lay prepared for Wheat. 


L, s. d. Ls. a. 
1; O 





Breaking up the clover lay - “ 





2nd ploughing in May -_ - - - 0/17 

3rd_—s ditto’ =inJuly' = ° ° - 17 

4th ditto in September or October’ - 17 , 
—j—} 3/12 

11 waggon load of lime, between. third and fourth 

ploughing - - - - - - 7 10 

Carting and spreading ditto - - — = 0} 6 

—|—j 7|16) 0 


6 harrowings after three first ploughings 
2 ditto after the fourth ploughing 
3 ditto after the seed is sown - 


ee 


11 harrowings, at 10 acres per day - 
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DL. s. d. L. s. d. 














Seed wheat 2% bushels, at 10s. - - - 1] 5 - 
Sowing and rolling - - - - - o| 11 6 
—|—] 1| 6 6 
Rent for the year of fallow -.— = - O15 3 
Taxes for ditto - - . : - 0)15) O 
1110; O 
Rent and taxes for the year of crop - - 1 10 
Total expense per acre - - - 16 4| 0 

















Labour, 4l. 3s.— Manure, 71. 10s.—Loss of Rent and Taxes, 11. 10s. 


The following are instances of the new mode, as recorded 
in p. 59. ! 


NEW SYSTEM. 


ExamPLe I, Process and Expense of cultivating an Aere of Wheat 
upon a Clover lay. 








L:'t.. @ 
Ploughing once with three horses - : - 12 
Harrowing once - . - - 10% 
Twenty cart-loads of calcined clay - - +] 1 
Carting from the kiln - - « ° + 9 
Beating and spreading - - - - + 2 
Scarifying three times - - - - 5 
Marking and warping’ - - - - 107 
Harrowing the middle of warps - - - 6 
Drilling the Seed - - - - - 1) 8 
Deepening warp-furrows - _ . 6 
sk i fs ae 
Labour and Manure - 2:12) 5 
Seed wheat two bushels - £\ 1 
Rent and Taxes. - - ] aus 2,10 
Total | 5) 215 








‘If the item, marked + be deducted from 21. 12s. 5d., the expense 
of pulverizing and drilling this acre amounts to 11. 1s. 5d. 

‘‘ Later experience has proved that the ploughing may be dis- 
pensed with, and that by two additional scarifyings, making in ail 
five searifyings, the same degree of pulverization is obtained, and 
the expense of cultivation is thereby reduced to 41. 13s. Qd., because 
the two additional scarifyings would be three shillings and four 
pence, which being deducted from twelve shillings for the ploughing, 
leaves a difference of eight shillings and eight pence, to be subtracted 
rom 51, 2s. 5d. 
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These experiments have been tried in every possible way with 
the same results. Indeed, the good effect of ashes on clay is 
too well known to admit much doubt. But the General seems 
to think, that more is owing to the complete pulverization of 
the soil, than either to lime or calcined clay. He has instituted a 
series of experiments to try how the fact stands. But, besides 
substituting calcined clay for lime, in preparing for the wheat 
crop, it is also recommended, that as soon as the wheat or oats, 
or any crop is carried off the ground, that the surface should 
be loosened by the scarifiers, and then by a rake, invented for 
the purpose, drawn together and burnt. The ashes form an 
excellent dressing for the next crop. The last improvement 
is the abolition of fallows. These, indeed, are rendered ne- 
cessary partly by the present mode of ploughing, which always 
produces large clods in stiff soils. In them the seeds of weeds, 
&c. are locked up, and prevented from vegetating until the 
land is rendered fine for the reception of the grain. Then 
both spring up together. But, when land is pulverized by the 
scarifier, the seeds grow after the first showers, and are easily 
extirpated. That land requires rest is an exploded opinion, 
and it ought not to require a fallow to keep it clear of weeds 
more than our gardens. This alone is itself a decisive proof 
that they are rendered necessary only by bad management. 

Here, then, we have all the new improvements before us. 
Scarifiers instead of ploughs, calcined clay instead of lime, 
and no fallows. We shall now proceed to the comparative ex- 
penses of the old and the new mode of culture. The expenses 
of the old system are as follow. 


CHARGES OF CULTIVATION. 
An acre of Clover lay prepared for Wheat. 





L, s. d. Ls. 4. 
Breaking up the clover lay - - - | O 
2nd ploughing in May -_~ - ~ ° 0117 
3rd_s ditto ~ inJuly -~— - eer 17 
4th ditto in September or October - 17| 6 6 
—\—} 3/12 





11 waggon load of lime, between. third and fourth 
ploughing - : - - ° 
Carting and spreading ditto - - 


| on 
een 
Oo 


6 harrowings after three first ploughings 
2 ditto after the fourth ploughing 
3 ditto after the seed is sown - 


11 harrowings, at 10 acres per day - 
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Ls& Lh. @ & 











Seed wheat 2% bushels, at 10s. - - - 1] 5] Oj - 
Sowing and rolling - - - - 0} 1) 6 
—|—|—}_ 1} 6| 6 
Rent for the year of fallow -.— - - O}15 
Taxes for ditto - - 5, 596 - 0}15) O 
—{ 1/10; O 
Rent and taxes for the year of crop - - 1 10 
Total expense per acre -~ - - le 4/ 0 

















Labour, 41. 3s.—Manure, 71. 10s.—Loss of Rent and Tazes, 11. 10s, 


The following are instances of the new mode, as recorded 
in p. 59. ! 


NEW SYSTEM. 


ExAMPLE I, Process and Expense of cultivating an Aere of Wheat 
upon a Clover lay. 











L.'s. 4. 
Ploughing once with three horses - - ~ 12 
Harrowing once . - - - 10% 
Twenty cart-loads of calcined clay - - +] 1 
Carting from the kiln - ~ ° - + 9 
Beating and spreading - - - - + 2 
Scarifying three times - - - . 5 
Marking and warping - - - - 107 
Harrowing the middle of warps - - - 6 
Drilling the Seed - + - - ~ 1) 8 
Deepening warp-furrows - a : 6 
Labour and Manure - 2:12 is 
Seed wheat two bushels - £\ 1 
Rent and Taxes. - - 1}10|— = 2 
Total #£€| 5) 215 








‘If the item, marked + be deducted from 2l. 12s. 5d., the expense 
of pulverizing and drilling this acre amounts to 11. Is. 5d. 

‘‘ Later experience has proved that the ploughing may be dis- 
pensed with, and that by two additional scarifyings, making in ail 
ive searifyings, the same degree of pulverization is obtained, and 
the expense of cultivation is thereby reduced to 41. 13s. Qd., because 
the two additional scarifyings would be three shillings and four 
pence, which being deducted from twelve shillings for the ploughing, 
leaves a difference of eight shillings aud eight pence, to be subtracted 
rom 51, 2s. 5d. 
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QRIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Exampce II. An Acre of Wheat after Wheat. 











L.s. d. 
Scarifying the wheat stubble twice , . 3] 4 
Raking ditto : “e 1) 3 
Collecting and burning ditto (contract allowance) 4 
Ten loads, or 160 bushels, calcined clay. . 10 
Carting ditto from the kilns : , . 4' 6 
Beating and spreading ditto ° : ] 
Scarifying three times ; . , 5 
Marking and warping . ; 103 
Harrowing the middle of warps . ‘ . 6 
Drilling the seed ‘ ; , . 1, 8 
Deepening the warp furrows ‘ . 6 
Labour and Manure . 1)12 7 
Seed wheat two bushels ef ; | 
Rent and taxes : , 1}10/—} 2:10 
Total ot} 4 2 74 








“ Exampce III. An Acre of Wheat after Tares, Beans, or Peas, 














L. s. d. 
Scarifying twice ° , 3) 4 
Raking and burning stubble and spreading ‘ , 3] 4 
Scarifying three times , ° . 5 
Marking and warping ° ° ° , 105 
Harrowing the middle of warps ° ° , 6 
Drilling the seed ‘ ‘ , ‘ "71/8 
Deepening warp furrows. , , 6 
Carting 20 loads of clay ashes from kiln ‘ d 
Spreading ditto for contract , , » tia 
Total labour 1} 5|105 
20 loads of clay ashes : ; oe 
Seed wheat two bushels ‘ ‘ ° 1 
Rent and taxes ° ‘ 1}10)—| 3 10) 
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‘* Exampce [V. An Acre of Wheat after Potatoes. 











L. s. a, 
Scarifying twice , ° ° 3; 4 
Harrowing once . . ° ° 10 
Marking and warping " ‘ 10 
Harrowing middle of warps ° : 6 
Drilling the seed ° ‘ : 1| 8 
Deepening warp furrows. ‘ ° 6 
Labour 7|9 
Seed two bushels , ; fil d 

Rent and taxes ° | 1 10i— 2.10 

Total ZL 2:17 9 








“« ExaMFLe V. An Acre of Barley or Oats after Wheat.—Old 
Sussex method. 





} ae 
Ploughing : ' , ° 17| 6 
Five harrowings . ; ; 4| 42 
Harrowing in the seed 1) 9 
“eS | 3) 74 
Seed five bushels ' £ 1 
Rent and taxes 1/L10|—| 2)10 
Total —£| 313178 











“ ExamMBie VI. An Acre of Barley or Oats after Wheat.—New 


























Method. 
L. s. d 
Scarifying the wheat stubble twice. : 3 4 
Raking ditto : . ° ° 1| 3 
Collecting and burning ditto ° , 4 
Spreading stubble ashes ' ° 6 
Scarifying three times , ; : 5 
Harrowing in the seed 7 : ‘ 6 
Labour and dressing with ‘stubble ashes 14| 7 
Seed five bushels ; : £] 1 
Rent and taxes ; 1/10 10 
Total £| 3| 4! 7 
‘ Exampre VII. Clover and Ray-grass, among Oats or Barley. 
L. s. ad. 
Rent and taxes ° ° . ° 1|10 
Seeds and sowing ; ; ° 1) 5 
2\15 
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482 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘** Although this comparison has been applied solely to the old 
Sussex practice, which is perhaps fully as expensive as any in the 
kingdom, yet it seems very probable that its application may extend 
to many other counties ; for I observe, by the reports of the proceed. 
ings on the Corn Bill, in the session of 1813-14, that in general the 
expenses of cultivating wheat are very high. 

«« Mr. James Buxton stated his expenses in the cultivation of an 
acre to be as follows : 

L. s. d. 


Onheavylands .... 14 211 

Onclay bottom . . . . 1214 5 

On lightlands .... 1710 5 
‘¢ Mr. John Brodie, of East Lothian, stated the expense of pre- 
paring his land to receive the seed at five guineas per acre, without 
including the rent, which is from 6]. to 7l.—or the cost of lime, 
These facts will be sufficient to demonstrate, I hope in a satisfactory 
manner, the eminent advantages that would flow from the general 
adoption of so very economical a system of cultivation as that which 
I have detailed, and which I am now successfully carrying into 


effect,” | 


Our readers have now the new system and its expenses be- 
fore them. The difference of expense ‘vould almost make the 
whole incredible. But when it is recé iected that the present 
management of arable lands differ in a very trifling degree 
from that introduced by the Normans under William the Con- 


queror, an incredible change may well be expected. 
But as some doubts had been expressed as to the depth to 
which scarifiers would work, the General tried what they could 


do. 


‘«¢ T lately made an experiment with a one-horse scarifier, in order 
to ascertain the depth to which it would penetrate the land. The 
soil was stiff, and had been previously baulk-ploughed, and twice 
scarified : when it had received six additional scarifyings, the tines 
had gone to their utmost depth, that is, ten inches. Thus the objec- 
tions started by the neighbouring farmers, to the use of such light 
implements, were completely refuted; for, by the power of one 
horse, a greater depth of pulverization was obtained by eight scarify- 
ings, than by any plough with four horses, and at a much less ex- 
pense. 

‘© To produce a sufficient depth of tilfh upon strong stiff land, ! 
will suppose, in some cases, it may be necessary to scarify six times. 
The expense of these repeated operations would be no more than 
ten shillings ; since it is only two days’ work of one scarifier, 
five shillings for the day labour of a man, a boy, and a horse : and this 

erfect pulverization of an acre, is in this manner attained with the 
labour of only two horses for one day. 

‘‘ Moreover, the land after those six scarifyings, would be loose 
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and porous, and in the finest condition for allowing the atmospheric 
air to introduce itself amongst the minute particles of the soil; for 
permitting the rain and dews to spread equally, and for giving to the 
roots the facility of entering into all the cavities.” 


We shall now add, from a letter published in the newspapers, 
the result of last harvest. 


‘© The following Letter has appeared in illustration of the 
NEW SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION. 


Feb. 15, 1821. 
ApsTRACT of the Expenses of cropping Twenty-nine Acres of Wheat, 
at Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex.—(Crop 1821.) 












































No. Names of Fields./Acres} Expenses. |Produce} Profits. {Seed sown. 

. wo L. s. d.| L. | ZL. s. d.|Bus,| Gal. 

| 1 |Sidehilly ....| 5|16 7 33 30 | 13 12 83 13 | 2 

2|Broomy ....| 2| 717 63; 12 42 53] 5| 2 

3 |Appletree....} 72) 44 3 103) 45 | 20 16 if 22} O 

4 |Grubbed field} 11 | 41 1 3] 66 | 2418 9] 31] O 

5 |Part Gate field) 12) 7 10 10 9 19 2| 3] 4 

6 |Twoacres....] 2}, 913 2] 12 2 610] 6| 4 

t Totals..| 29 [106 13 113} 174 | 67 6 O% BL | 4 
e 








“ The expenses, produce, and profit, are computed from the operations 
ineach field ; forexample—Broomy field had one acre manured with 
thirty-one carteloads of soil ashes, burnt with the pea stubble (and 
afew faggots) of the preceding crop. The western half of this 
d Bid was ploughed once, on the 19th September. The eastern 

half was reserved for an experiment, by scarifying without being 
op Wgploughed: the ashes were laid on the southern half of the field. 
¥ Qu the 2d November, the seed was sown broadcast over the whole 
ield: the western acre, which had been ploughed, was then twice 

4 scarified and twice harrowed; and the eastern acre, which had not 
" been ploughed, required five scarifyings and two harrowings, which, 
at it the same time,. pulverized the soil and deposited the seed. The 
. Weole was completed by drain furrows, at twelve feet. From these 


ce 









ne is 
fee circumstances, it is easy to calculate the expenses of labour, seed, 
od ind manure, and to collect the several items in the same manner 


%in p 59 of my New System of Cultivation. 

“ The following is a general view of the results of the calcula- 
tons of the above operations in Broomy field : 

Labour, seed, and manure.....esccccececes cocceee- 417 Gf 
A SUG: CANNED. 00 4 4g gndncene une Udeqepeenoeve i Po © 


es, 
yan 

at 
his 
the 





Expenses.... 717 62 
Suppose the produce twenty bushels per acre, this would 


OSC be forty bushels, or one load eeseeeeeeereeeen eee 12 0 0 





Profit,.... 4 2 6% 
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** Four acres of Sidebilly field, after tares, were once ploughed : 
and ove acre, which was left for experiment, was scarified and 
harrowed only. The apple-tree field, after potatoes, was not 
ploughed, only sca‘ified and barrowed. Ten acres of Grubbed 
field, after tares, were ploughed once, and the remaining acre was 
scarified and harrowed only, and manured with twenty loads of 
clay ashes, Part of Gate field, 14 acre, was manured with thirty: 
seven loads of soil ashes; it was not ploughed, but merely scari. 
fied and harrowed. ‘Two-acvre tield, after rye-grass, was ploughed 
and twice harrowed in the summer. At the time of sowing, it was 
imanured with twenty-five loads of soil ashes per acre ; the seed 
broadcast amongst the ashes, and then twice scarified and twice 
harrowed, and completed by drain furrows, 

** OF the above twenty-nine acres, only five and a half were 
manured for the present crop; consequently 234 acres are not 
manured, It is therefore, necessary, in order to give a fair 
comparison between the price at which wheat can be raised by iny 
method of cultivation, and by those methods upon which the limi- 
tation price of 80s. per quarter was fixed by the Corn Committee, 
to add to the expenses in the abstract, the expenses of manuring 
with ashes those 23% acres. 

‘* By referring to the detail in p. 59,* it will be seen that the 
expense for the material, carting, and spreading, 1s 31s. per acre, 
At this rate, 234 acres would amount to 36). Ss. 6d. fur manuring; 
which, being added to the expenses in the abstract (1061. 13s. 114d.), 
make 1431. 9s, 53d. for the total expense that would have been 
incutred in the cultivation of twenty-nine acres, if the whole had 
been manured. This sum, divided by 580 bushels, the estimated 
produce of twenty bushels, gives very neat 5s. per bushel, or forty 
shillings per quarter, for the actual cost of production, including 
labour, manure, rent and taxes, seed, &c. &c., 

‘© Tn Sussex, 1 have shewn in p. 17,* that the expense of crop- 
ping an acre of wheat is 161. 4s. This sum, divided by the average 
produce 20, give 129s, 4d. per quarter for the cost of produc: 
tion, 

‘* In Essex, according to Mr. J. Buxton’s evidence before the 
House of Commons, in 1815; the average expense, by his three 
statements, is 14]. 15s..11d. This sum, divided by the average 
produce (twenty bushels), gives 119s. per quarter for the cost of 
production. 

The expense of labour, in pulverizing stiff land by my method; 
is from 10s. 1d. to 11s. 4d. per acre. By the old Sussex method, 
including rent and taxes, for the year of fallow, it is 51. 11s. 6d. ; 
and -by the Essex method, it 1s 5]. 3s. per acre. 

‘© The cost of manure, by my method, js 11, per acre; by the 
old Sussex, it is 7]. 10s.; and by the Essex 31. 

© The following operations (even upon a stiff land farm) pre 
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duce the effect of fine pulverization to the depth of six or seven 
juches — 
Five scarifyings with a single-horse implement, at Is. 8d. 

PET BCPE 26 ciccs cows cccccccvccccccccsccccssosese dO § 
Two Basrewimgs, St 108. ..ccccccccccccc ccsubespes 6 Om | 





4 

9 

010 tl 

« After the soil has been pulverized, it is very easily reversed, or 

turned, by putting three semicircular ploughs in tie frame of the 

implement: this adds guly 1s. 3d. to the expense ; making the 
total 11s. 4d. per acre. | 

« When one ploughing with three horses is given, the expense is 

thus :-— 





One ploughing, per acre 2. 0... cc cece eee woeeeeeeee tO 120 
Two scarifyings, ditto, at 18. 8d... .... ees eeeeeeeee O BS 4 
Two harrowings, ditto, at 10gd ...... eeeecceceeeee O 1 Q 

O17 1 


‘« This previous ploughing for wheat, I have adopted this year 
more extensively than formerly ; more with a view of meeting the 
wishes of the farmers in geueral, than from a conviction of its abso- 
lute necessity. So far as my experieuce has hitherto enabled me 
to form av opinion, [ have good reason to believe that it may be 
dispensed with ; and that the Indiav and Chinese method of culti- 
vation (that is, pulverizing without turning the soil) might be suc- 
cessfully practised in England, I have not yet been able to 
discover any differeuce whatever in the comparisons I have made of 
the two methods in the same field 

It is for this reason I continue-the same experiments this year, 
in order more satisfactorily to ascertain this important point ; for 
if we can dispense, in all cases, with ploughing for wheat, (and 
several agriculturists are of this opinion*), there would be a further 
saving of 7s, per acre; aud if we reverse the soil, this saving would 
be reduced to 5s. Qd. 

“ The two principal changes I have made in my practice of 
cultivation, during the last year, are ridge-ploughing, in winter, 
all the lands intended for spring crops, and using the wheat stub- 
bles, with a few faggots, as a fuel, for burning a considerable por- 
tion of the soil, : 

** Ridge-ploughing keeps the land dry during winter, and ex- 
poses it to the action of frost, &c. By using the wheat stubble as 
fuel, I have obtained from thirty to thirty-five loads of soil and 
stubble ashes per acre. The same stubble, had it been carried from 
the field, after all the expenses of mowing, raking, &c. would not 
have Rs more than ten loads of dung on a dunghill. 

‘“* Besides the great economy in this mode of manufacturing 
manure in the field where it is to Le jaid, the operations of raking 


—— 





“*“* Mr. Arthur Young, Mr, Ducket, and Mr, Cook.—See p. 74 
‘New System,’ &c. &e.” 
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486 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


out the stubble (which my new implement performs effectually), 
and collecting it, and the roots of the stubble, tend to clear the 
land of all impediments to the growth of the succeeding crop. By 
these means, a stubble field may, in a very short time, be rendered 
as clean as a garden. 

«© All the operations of my implement (or cultivator) are per. 
formed by one horse, and directed by a man and a boy. It is now 
made by Mr. Weir, and by Lees, Cottam, and Hallen, according 
to my latest instructions, At each operation it passes over thirty. 
one inches in breadth, and, consequently, it covers three times the 
breadth taken by a plough. It weighs only 109 pounds, and js 
drawn easily by one horse, over three acres per day. When used a; 
a scarifyer for pulverizing the soil, or as a horse-hoe, stubble-rake, 
scuffler, or meadow-cutter, these operations should be deferred 
until the surface is a little softened by rain: this is the grand secret 
in using it... By attending to this rule, it will, by repeating the 
operation for pulverizing the soil, penetrate the stiffest land to the 
depth of ten inehes, and will render it as fine as the best prepared 
garden, 

‘¢ In offering this concise view of the results of my labours to 
the notice of the public, I am in hopes that other persons will 
come forward with similar details, by which the real causes of 
agricultural distress would gradually be disclosed. If such gross 
errors in cultivation as I have detected should be found to prevail 
in other parts of the kingdom, every means ought immediately to 
be used to correct those errors, and to introduce the least expensive 
and most profitable modes of cultivation, by which alone can agr- 


culture be expected to flourish. 
ALEX. BEATSON. 

























































AxstRActT of Expenses of the Operations in Broomy Field computed; @ 1 
(for example :) 
L. sd 
Western acre—Once ploughed with three horses ...... 0 12 0 
Twice eadiad, at Is. Sd. peracre...... O 3 4 
Twice harrowed, at 103d. ditto........ 0 1 9 
Drain furrows, ditto ......eceeeeeee. O O 4B 
Eastern acre—F ive times scarified, at 1s. 8d. peracre.. O 8 4 Du 
Twice harrowed, at 10$d. ditto ........0 1 9 fo 
Drain furrows, ditto ...........s0008 O O 4 a 
Southern half of the field—Soil ashes and spreading 31 
cartelonde.3i0ks ek cseiscetebicess 2 6 OC EM 
Seed wheat, 5 bushels and 2 gallons, at 171. per load .. 2 4 7) 9" 
Labour, manure, and seed .....00... 417 & 
Rent 15s, per acre—Taxes 15s. peracre 3 O 9 
Total expenses of cultivation ........ 717 & 
Estimated produce, 20 bushels per acre, or 1 load.,....12 0 9 
, Estimated profit ..cccccccacceccsre 4 5i 
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The above quotation is also to be found in p. 34 of the Sup- 
plement. 

There are several other tools which the General has in- 
vented, but which are not, perhaps, indispensable. However, 
these are all explained at full length in the Supplement, but 
extracts would be unintelligible without the plates. As these 


experiments were made on a farm of twenty-nine acres only, 


they will, probably, be again tried by many agriculturists. To 
them the New System and its Supplement would be absolutely 
necessary. So that it is sufficient for us to call their attention 
tothe subject. From our own observation, we know the ex- 
cellent effects of calcined clay, and that scarifiers will reduce the 
soil to a pulverized state, surely requires no proof. In this state 
it may be easily reversed by the semicircular ploughs, described 
in p. LO of the Supplement, or Jaid in furrows at any distance. 
If you then sow broadcast, the seed falls into the furrows, 
is covered by harrowing across, and comes up in regular rows 
exactly as if drilled. ‘To those, therefore, with whom the ex- 
pense is not an object, we recommend the purchase of the 
whole at once; and we trust that patriotic landlords, if the 
system be found effectual, as we have no doubt, will release 
the tenants from such part of their leases as would prevent 
them pursuing it. And, if the King of the Giants’ observation 
to Gulliver be just, as it has usually been regarded, what thanks 
and gratitude are not owing to Major-General Beatson ? 








eaie 





Tukings ; or the Life of a Collegian; a Poem. Illustrated by 
Twenty-six Engravings, from designs by R. Dagley, Author 
of * Select Gems from the Antique ;” * A Compendium of 
the Theory and Practice of Drawing and Painting,” &c. &c. 
Royal 8vo, Pp. 222. 1821. 


Mr. DaGiey, we believe, ‘is a gentleman well known to the 
public ; and we presume that the Poem which is here brought 
forward, has been produced for the purpose of illustrating his 
etchings, rather than that the etchings have been made to 
serve as illustrations of the Poem. If so, the task of the 
Writer was the more difficult ; and, as far as he has succeeded, 
he is entitled to a higher proportion of praise. From the 
“ Advertisement”—a term which it seems to be the fashion to 
substitute for that of Prefacve,”—-we learn that he “ has long 
amused the town both in prose and verse ; but without offering 
himself by name as a candidate for their [its] regard.” 

Prefixed to the Poem, are some “* Miscelluneous Observations 

No, 278, Vol, 60, July, 1821. Pp 
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_ on the Ludicrous in Art,” from the pen of Mr. Dagley, compte. 

hendingarapid but sensible and judicious historical sketch of the 
rise and progress of caricature. Speaking of vur old and valued 
friend, Gilvay, to whose pictorial skill the early volumes of the 
Antiyacobin were deeply indebted, Mr. Dagley justly observes, 
that “* nothing can obliterate from the memory the vigour of 
his drawing, the spirit of his characters, and his perfect know- 
ledge of the principles of painting.” He might have said much 
more. 

The subjoined observations upon hats are not without in. 
terest :—— 


** Fashion, or in other words, caprice, has rung so many changes 
upon our head-gear, that instead of a useful covering to defend us 
from the weather, the hat, in many instances, has only become an 
apology for putting something on the top of the head. The pent. 
house form of that of the Chinese, and the broad brim of that of the 
Quaker, have a meaning, and retain, no doubt, the primitive shape, 
originating in utility; but vanity soon suggested that that shape 
shrouded as well as shaded the features. Accordingly, one part of the 
rim raised and surmounted by a feather became the fashion in Spain; 
but by what odd whim it was subsequently distorted inte the use 
less triangle, or cocked hat, must be referred to the researches of the 
antiquary. 

‘* The plain oval hat has now nearly superseded every other ; yet, 
at best, the hat looks quite as well in the hand as any where else. _ It 
is avoided by the artist, as making no part of the picturesque, dnd by 
the courtier it is kept equally out of sight. The foraging cap seems 
best adapted both to the features of the face, and to the shelter of the 
head, and is less liable to incur ridicule, or become the object: of 
caricature.” 


We now proceed to the Poem. To analyse this * Life of a 
Collegian,” however, would be a useless labour ;—a labour for 
which neither its author nor the reader would thank us. Having 
passed through various successive scenes of dissipation, folly, and 
extravagance, “ ‘Tum -Takeall,” the hero, winds up his ‘* strange 
eventful history,” by taking a wife-.-his first love, Eliza, his 
tutor’s daughter, who is thus described :--- 


‘* He saw a face which once had moved his heart, 
A countenance so beautiful—so bland, 
So unpolluted by the skill of art, 
It seem’d just given from the Creator’s hand. 
Sent down the homage of the world to claim, 
And represent the heav’n from which it came. 


‘* Her arching eye-brows own'd no pencil's aid, 
Her face no delicately soften’d streak, 
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Save that which he who the first roses made, 
And tinted, had conducted to her cheek. 

O, how unlike the hues by folly spread, 

Where giastly white relieves the staring red ! 


“ Not yet matur ‘d the charms which were her own, 
Yet ne'er to be surpass’d in life’s full flood. 
Magnificent, I grant, the flow’t when blown, 
But exquisitely beautiful the bud ! 
I love the blossom ! and with sorrow mute, 
Behold it fade, though fading into fruit.” 


Such is the general style of the narrative part of the Poem} 
a more isvlated speeimen of which, of brevity sufficient to 
auswer our purpose of selection, we hardly know how to find. 
Perhaps, however, it may be remarked, that the usual tone is 
lighter, and of a more humourous cast. In the following 
« Address to the Alphabet,” some truth, as well as amusement, 
will be found, 


‘“ T wonder, O Alphabet ! what would have been, 
The face of this world, as we mortals pass through, 
And what would have cheer'd, and what sadden’d the scene, 
Had not Cadmus, or somebody else, thought of you ! 
As matters now stand, or in sorrew or joy, 
Almost all-that affects, those who read must agtee, 
The news that delights the commands that employ, 
We gain at thy hands, potent, famed A B C, 


«A BC, mind I take as the name of the firm, 
You’re entitled to claim, or to sue or be sued, 
fuitials that now form a popular term, 
With Alphabet mostly synonymous viewed. 
Had you not been fashioned our planet to glad, 
_ What different amusements, and studies, and ways, 
Must needs have been sought, if we could not have had 
Novels, histeries, newspapers, poems, and plays. 


They little foresaw who first called for your use, 
The part you would have to perform in late times, 
The odd combinations that scribes would produce; _ 
By their labours in prose, or their frolics in rhymes, 
If the nonsense which you have on all countries hurl’d, 
_ Had never been written—of course never read, 
Had so much of folly been spared to the world? 
Or wotld it have burst forth in actions instead ? 


** The mischief you've done, as I cannot naw write 
OF folio volumes a thousand or two, 
I will not approach at this time of the night, 
For the terrible task I : ge never get through ; 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


But just in the general way I may hint, 

Though liberty’s interests by you may prevail, 
Your agency giving opinions to print, 

Has doomed many hundreds to languish in jail. 


a ee 


*« How the savage must stare in the world’s ruder state, 
At the part played by you, when he suddenly found 
While conference joining in eager debate, 
"T'was yours to arrest and to shape reduce sound, 
To be carried o’er oceans ! It scarcely could seem, 
Had thunder acknowledged a mortal command 
More strange,—or had light’ning submitted its gleam 
To be carried away in the pocket or hand. 


+. 
So is sins, agidlipmtieined atin: setts! ae a ae 
-_ » 


** How mighty the change could you now be withdrawn! 
Full many a ranting M. P. would not spout, 

If no journal could issue the following dawn, 
To tell all the world what he spouted about. 

Poets, printers, and critics, and playwrights must go, 
With library keepers, and booksellers gay, 

While patriot and loyal petitioners low, 
Would be laid in a moment if you were away. 


‘* Were this beneficial ! Hang me if I know! 
Much wisdom you furnish ; but ’twixt you and me, 
You give too of folly so boundless a flow, 
That seeking the former we’re wholly at sea. 
And falsehood so soberly imitates truth, 
As nonsense will frequently clearness of head, 
That seeking for knowledge, too credulous youth, 
Become worse than ignorant, being misled. 


‘* What’s your true value, then, I am puzzled to tell, 
Or whether most good or most harm you have done, 
And being uncertain, perhaps ’tis as well 
To finish my musings just where they began. 
But dear, A B C, think not hostile my lay, 
In spite of misgivings attach’d to you still, 
A sword of defence I will not throw away, 
Because an assassin may use it to kill.” 


‘Tom Takeall,” in the course of his vicissitudes, having 
lost all his cash. at the gaming-table, writes a play, and, in 
the hope of recruiting his finances, sends it to the puffing 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, who, in return, honours him 
with one of his printed circulars of rejection! This affords the 
author of the poem an opportunity of versifying the document 
alluded to ; and, had we not been in possession of one of the pre- 
cious morceaux, which a young friend of ours some time since 
received from the great man, we would willingly present the 
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reader with his lines. As it is, we cannot resist the inclination 
of laying a genuine copy of the elegantly-endited epistle before 
the public. 


. ‘* Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 15th Feb. 1820. 
“ Sir, 

‘I am desired to return the manuscript [blank left, for description 
and title of piece,} which you submitted to the judgment of Mr. 
Elliston. 

“‘ The reasons which have led to the determination of returning it, 
you will spare me the necessity of writing; they are founded upon 
the best attention and upon the strictest impartiality. 

“ Mr, Elliston is flattered by the preference which you have shewn 
to this Establishment, and while he expresses his hope that you will 
still be mindful of its interests, he has the honour to declare his 
determination to open the doors of this Theatre to every kind of 
talent, which it may be in his power to sanction and reward. 


‘* T have the honour to be, 
[blank for Sir, or Mapam,] 
‘* Your obedient Servant, 
‘¢ J, Winston, [in MS.] 
“© Acting Manager.” 


The sending of such answers to unhappy authors is, inde- 
pendently of théir insulting character, infinitely more ridicu- 
lous than the practice of the lottery office keepers, who, pre- 
viously to the drawing, have their letters folded, wafered, and 
directed to their infatuated customers, with the blank fate of 
their tickets ! 

The Poem before us exhibits much ingenuity throughout, 
and great facility of versification. Occasionally, indeed, it 
betrays marks of haste, and deficiency of polish; but it is 
clear, even from the faults of the work, that the author is 
capable of far better things. 

We regret that we are without a medium of conveying to the 
reader a correct idea of the plates, which form so important a 
part of the volume. ‘They are upon tinted paper, which gives 
them a very pleasing effect. As caricatures, their style is chaste, 
hot meretricious ; their humour sober, rather than broad, 
Amongst those which struck us as particularly meritorious, we 
Must mention * Taking Nothing,” an angling scene, in sweet 
repose 3 ** Taking Comfort,” an old basket-woman smoking 
her pipe, and drinking her gin, by the fire ; and ** Taking 
Likenesses,” the fat vulgar wife of a citizen sitting to the artist, 
Tom Takeall, who, preserving the dress of Mrs. Bosky, paints 
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492 ' Miscellanies. 


the face and figure of his Eliza! The lady, as might be ex. 
pected, is delighted with the accuracy of the resemblance. 


“‘ She could of course believe the painter's eyes, 
The picture, therefore, gave great satisfaction ; 
And Takeall’s skill, applauded to the skies, 
Was promised an extensive field of action.” 


As a volume of light reading, and of amusement for a party, 
as well as for individuals, this will prove highly acceptable at 
watering-places, and other scenes of public resort. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


dies Thetford, 20th July, 1821. 
IR, 

A.tHoues I am not a very regular correspondent of your's, yet as 
the Newspapers seem to have been so fully occupied with the Coro- 
nation, as to have overlooked almost every thing else, ¢ am induced 
to supply their omissions by sending you some remarks -on the late 
sheep-shearing at Holkham. Sheep-shearings there have always 
been looked upon in a somewhat suspicious light, and were generally 
avoided by those that were well affected, and not peculiarly interested 
in Fat Cattle. However, there were always a sifficient number of 
Guests, allured some by the good things of the Table, some bitten 
by the Agricultural mania, and some long-headed rogues who under- 
took to cure their Patients of that mania, by Bursal depletion, in 
which they lately had prodigious success. Being myself mueb at 
leisure, and often amused by the Incidents of the Feast, the traps to 
catch flies, and seed of Arctic Turnips, receipts for suckling Calves 
without milk, and Tinctures that will soften leather, and cure the 
Rot in sheep, [ attended this year as usual. But I confess I was 
much alarmed at the appearance of the Company ; many of whom 
were quite strangers. Instead of sleek, young gentlemen farmers, 
examining curious machines for picking pockets, &c. there were no- 
thing but long sour faces ; one looked as if he had just got out of jail, 
another as if he was ready to go in, and a third as if he had been 
quarrelling with a scold of a wife, and was henceforth obliged to set 
down an hen-pecked husband, and a contented cuckold. And very 
few of my long-headed Friends appeared, and these seemed 


To shake their Heads with Signs of Sorrow, 
Despairing of their Dupes to-morrow. 


Our Worthy Host himself had lost his Annual Gaiety. Care and 
Anxiety marked his Countenance with strong symptoms of dissatis- 
faction. But we rode through some of the Farms, we sat down (0 
dinner, we finished our venison, the cloth was removed, and then "! 
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appeared that the real business of the day was to begin. I then 
learnt to my regret, that instead of Braham, Incledon, Pine, | 
others coming down from Town to sing God save the King, ther 

were Sir Francis Burdett, Hume, and Erskine come to make speeches. 
And speeches they did make, not certainly very well calculated to 
sooth the feelings of us Norfolk dumplins, and which | therefore 
shall not repeat. Our host led off himself, and fairly told us that 
he had hitherto endeavoured to shear his sheep, and part with his 
culls without troubling his head about Polities, yet, that now there 
being so much cry, and so little Wool, and no buyers ‘of Culls, he 
was determined to enliven the scene by a slap at Ministers. Then 
he informed us how magnanimously and patriotically he refused 
being the member of a Committee, to which he was not appointed. 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Coke declared that the State of Public 
affairs compelled him to depart from his usual practice, but what 
induced the opposition speakers of the Elouse of Commons to come 
down, he did not declare. Nor could | clearly understand what 
there was so novel or so peculiar in the present state of affairs as to 
cause such a departure from his usual system. In the sessions then 
closing, the only subject of discussion seems to have been how far 
economy could be safely carried. 

All parties agreed that it must be strictly attended to, but dis- 
agreed as to the points where the saving could be made. Surely, 
Sir, on questions of this nature, it was not very alarming that Minis- 
ters should be indisposed to go as far as some of their opponents 
would push them. Even if they had declined to make any retrench- 
ment whatever, our purses, and not the Constitution, would be in 
danger. The discussions, and their results, have been purely finan- 
cial. Some retrenchments have been made, and more have been 
promised. I do aver, therefore, that Mr. Coke’s alarms are pre- 
tended, and that there nevér was a sessions of Parliament whose 
measures were less calculated to give any fear to a real lover of his 
country. Now when we see persons putting forward false motives 
for their conduct, they must expect their neighbours to guess at 
their real motives. And I hesitate not to say, that DisaprointMENT, 
agricultural and political, is the true cause of Mr. Coke’s chagrin. 
In this part of the country are well known the pains Mr. Coke took 
that his tenants should keep their carriages, and drink claret. His 
farm houses are superior to gentlemen’s seats, and his tenants did 
certainly surprise the gentry of other counties, who visited the shee 
shearings. During the high prices of agricultural produce all this 
went on mighty well. But the present depreciation has reduced alk 
tenants, every where, to their former rank in life. But as men 
accustomed to claret and a close carriage, cannot readily accommo- 
date themselves to a gig and a glass of home-brewed, Mr. Coke’s 
tenants have. acted as perhaps few will blame, although none will 
justify—of late years they have drank their claret at the expense 
of him who taught them ! as the rent paid at Holkham pretty plainly 


tells. In short, Mr. Coke’s superb array of-tenantry is at an end, 
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who find that farming even rent-free will not support so extravagant 
a style of living. 

To this disappointment, of itself sufficiently galling, must be 
added, that which Mr. Coke shares with the rest of the Ultra- 
Whigs,—the great effort to oust Ministry has failed,—the king has 
become popular, and the people loyal. Indeed a man must havea 
heart of stone not to sympathise with these gentlemen. For man 
years past they have been endeavouring to shew off their talents 
purely for the good of the country, and that ungrateful country will 
not call for them. Peerages and pensions, ribbons and places, 
evade their eager pursuit, as the rainbow does children of a lesser 
growth. And notwithstanding the clamour about the Queen, and 
all the excitement which once arose, nothing was effected. People 
have returned to their senses again, and seem to have no high opi- 
nion of those who first advocated her cause, as an injured victim of 
false accusations, and then diligently avoided her society, and her 
associates. By these tricks the unlucky Whigs have plunged 
themselves into deeper disgrace than ever. Having been always 
regarded with much suspicion by the country, they have now 
done their best to excite in the monarch a personal dislike of their 
leaders ; or, as Sheridan described their conduct on another occasion, 
they have built a wall just to run their own heads against. These 
melancholy reflections, in my opinion, Mr Editor, are the real 
causes of Mr. Coke’s metamorphosis of his sheep-shearings into 
factious cabals, and why mutton and maggots must give place to 
Mrs. Erskine and Mr. Hume. 

I am sorry to add that Mr. Coke, in the course of the-week, grew 
every day more and more sour. At last he boasted of the step he 
took to bring the American war to an untimely conclusion. It is 
very well known at this time, that if the contest had been continued 
a few months longer, those valuable colonies would still have been 
our own, and not rivals tous. He told usthat he carried up the 
Address to the King in the costume of a Norfolk farmer :*—boots 
and buck-skin breeches ! there's a bold man for you! Besides all 
this, he proved his patriotism in a somewhat Irish way, by drinking 
daily during that war the health of the rebel general. If Mr. Coke 
thinks such conduct as this will recommend him to the people of 
England, he has formed a very mean idea of their judgment. It 
is one thing to differ in opinion on public measures, The best 
patriots, and the wisest men, are not always agreed. But it is very 
different, indeed, to encourage and wish success to those who are 
aiming a deadly blow at national prosperity, and who were avowedly 


ies 





* Most of the public papers have misrepresented Mr. Coke as 
saying an English Gentleman. This was a palpable mistake ; no- 
body knows better than Mr. Coke, that to outrage the decencies of 
life, by vulgarity of dress, and to insult a king, who cannot notice 
the affront, is no¢ the character of an English gentleman. | 
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rompted and assisted by our natural implacable enemies, the French. 
If such boasts as these be Mr. Coke’s best mode ‘‘ of doing justice 
to agricultural interests,”’ it is to be feared that the corn fields of 
Holkham will soon be converted into their original sands. I shall 
not detain you with a repetition of Sir Francis Burdett’s speech, 
except observing that it was in a more subdued style than those he 
generally pours forth to his ferocious hearers of Covent Garden, and 
that he did not compliment us, as he does them, for our good sense, 
clear judgment, &c. &c.; probably supposing that such gross flat- 
teries, however they may gull the lowest class, would, to men of 
any information, have appeared disgusting and sycophantic. No, 
Mr. Coke is my hero, and now let me come to the last day, when 
the Cuurca was brought on the stage. Unfortunately, the Bishop 
of Norwich was not there to drink ‘‘ Inclosure of Wastes.” But 
Mr. Coke told us that he was the worthiest man in the nation, mean- 
ing I suppose, most correct in the performance of his Episcopal 
duties, and best acquainted with the difficulties of theology. How- 
ever, quickly passing from the Bishop, he turned to a more prolific 
subject, Hrmsexr; and he assured us that he was no Saint, but that 
he believed all who professed themselves to be better than himself 
were hypocrites. Contrary to the general impression of the county, 
he was no enemy to the Church ; no such thing. Only he would 
prevent them from oppressing his claret-farmers, &c. Next rose 
the queen’s preacher, Archdeacon Bathurst. Fraught with wisdom, 
and evidently disappointed at the coldness with which Mr. Coke 
treated the church, he pronounced upon it an eulogium which would 
have been acceptable from a layman. But no lovers of holy-water 
were at Mr. Coke’s. There was, indeed, one lamentable circum- 
stance, which gave him much uneasiness, the clergy, in general, had 
so little judgment as to differ from him altogether in politics. Next 
rose Mr. Glover, who seemed determined to astonish the whole 
Meeting, by showing how far sycophancy could go; and he gave us 
such a dose, that many langhed cutright, and Mr, Coke was obliged 
to take a glass of water to wash the oily bolus down. ‘To do Mr. 


§ “lover justice I must give his own words.—‘* If I ask who has 


done more than any other man to promote the worldly interests of 
the Established Church ? the answer is, Mr, Coke.—If I go further, 
and inquire who has done more to promote its. spiritual interests ? 
the answer is, Mr. Coke!!! by laying the foundation of a spirit 
of honourable independence and integrity between man and man.” 
Idare say nobedy dreamt of this out of Norfolk, and in it I know 
the clergy in general think very slightly of Mr. Coke, and laugh at 
Mr. Glover. For my own part, [ apprehend the foundation of a 
spirit of honourable independence and integrity between man and 
man, existed long before Mr. Coke was born, nor can I guess at 
what Mr, Glover aims in these words. 

Thus ended the three days of sheep-shearing festivity, if festivity 
that scene may be called which diplayed chagrin, disappointment, 
aud disaffection. I must say I was myself heartily tired, and on my 
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return home pulled up, with a neighbour, at a house where some 
old wholesome home-brewed ale was to be had, and with him drank, 
at last, the good old toast, Church and King, and down with the 
Rump. 

Your's truly, : 


A NORFOLK DUMPLIN, 


P.S. I perceive I have forgot his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex,—but as he often forgets himself it does not much signify. 


ON A “ LOST” WORLD. 





To the Editor of the Antiacobin Review. 
Sin, 

In a preceding article I brought to the attention of your readers, 
the words “‘lost,’’ ‘* perished,” ‘* dead,” often used by some modern 
teachers under a strong ca/vinistic feeling or impression, though not 
always so acknowledged and confessed. These being contrasted 
with their opposite ‘‘ saved,” become thus inaccurately represented; 
and the result is, that as the world by Christ’s ‘‘ coming” is acknow- 
ledged to be saved, so, before his ‘* coming,” it must confessedly be 
declared to have been fost. ‘This was made the subject of a former 
consideration, (Review for June, 182t.) 

Doubtless ‘O Amcddvwy, “‘ Tue Destrorer,”’ ‘os cemorrvjeros, * the 
dead” or ** perished.” +0 emorwdos, ‘* that which was /ost,” are to be 
acknowledged in the history of mankind. The world was José, and 
the world was saved; but not exactly according to those views and 
circumstances, which such persons seem to imply, whose teaching is, 
that until Christ came the world was lost ; as if the salvation brought 
by Him then only commenced, or was put in operation: or, that 
because all: men were originally considered guilty, or liable to con- 
demnation, by Adam’s offence, the reversing of that heavy sentence 
acted on prospectively from our Lord’s ‘‘ coming upon earth” to pay 
the ransom for their redemption ;—so construing those words in St. 
Mat. xviii. 11, that ‘“ Christ came” to save that which was lost; 
er, supposing the case of the heathen world to be doubtful. 

The true statement of a /us¢ world, I apprehend is to be taken 
much higher; and the “salvation” of it equally high. Namely, 
when Adam by transgression fell, and thus brought a charge, or 
judicial liability to be considered ‘‘ sinners,” upon all his descendants. 
So that, in truth, Christ's actnal ‘‘ coming” was not otherwise, % 
more immediately, connected with his saving ‘* what was Jost,” that, 
that by his teaching, and example, and exhortation, he shewed all 
men the means whereby they might ‘‘ work out their own salvation,’ 
while he actually paid down the avrgex or price of their redemption. 

The world, then, became “lost,” and was so pronounced, whet 
Adam fell. But the goodness of God prompted him in mercy " 
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mitigate even then, and thenceforward immediately, the sentence : 
and by the substituting of a Mediator or Redeemer, he was pleased 
then virtually to ‘‘save” what was thus “ lost.’”’ He accordingly 
instituted a scheme of atonement, diminution of penalty, and re- 
moval of imputation, connected with certain prescribed terms and 
conditions, all amounting to the same thing, called saLvaTION ; 
which should have its effect in agency, commencing as soon as the 
occasion for it arose, or, at least, as soon as the promise itself was 
given, And what, if He whose blood was to procure this actual 
remission, was not to appear on earth for centuries to come ? Might 
not that efficacy, or the pardon of sins committed by those wha 
lived 4efore his coming be as happily applied for their advantage, as 
for that of others since? If mercy was to be extended to the circum- 
stances and necessities of all men according to their moral conduct, 
whatever law or dispensation they should be placed under, why 
might not this be admitted in the instances of those who had existed 
in every age from Adam to Christ, or from Christ to any persons 
living subsequently to his appearance? The redemption, then, of 
the world, and the true saving of what was lost, ‘o xwoAwaes, I con- 
ceive to be dated from the promise given to Adam (Gen. iii. 15) of a 
Redeemer ; and that the provision intended for the reEpEMpTION of 
the world was coeval with the raLL, so far as Gov was concerned ; 
mankind only performing their part towards the making of them- 
selves fit candidates for his salvation. And what are the conditions 
annexed to God’s free gift? what is the conduct required from men 
towards their becoming the fairest candidates for the blessing? Let 
the answer be given according to the original offence ; that it may 
be seen in what manner men were to be enabled to emerge from 
their unhappy state, by remembering what was the cause of it.— 
That cause was DISOBEDIENCE. By this, Adam became what God 
never had created,—a@ sinNeR ; and like him, all his posterity have 
but too closely imitated his steps. Meanwhile, to recal men to 
obedience has been the end of every dispensation that has come from 
him. ‘lhis was the design of his intercourse with the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c. &c. namely, te establish forsaken holi- 
ness, the holiness of entire ospEpreNcse. For this end came there 
a deluge, burnings, plagues, &c.; for this was there a nation chosen 
and selected from all the other nations as the depository of his righ- 
teous Jaw, imposed on them in such perfection as might suit best 
those to whom it was addressed ; while he left himself at liberty to 
adapt his demands on others, in proportion to those circumstances 
under which he should see fit to place them. For the restoring and 
securing this (namely, righteousness,) were the prophets sent, and 
all those various communications and instructions from time to time 
Youchsafed to the world, before our Saviour's coming. And what 
else has been his only and entire object by the sending of him since, 
but the re-establishment of the same,—that obedient holiness of 
man, which he is capable of displaying by the whole powers of his 
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nature, aided by God's ordinary grace, so as to furnish to his Maker 
a peculiar people *‘ zealous of good works.” 

That this is the true ground of that redemption which is procured 
for us by Christ, seems to be certain, because it arises out of those 
very circumstances, and from that very cause, which made it neces. 
Sary at first asa means or method of reverting the original incul- 
pation. Had man not disobeyed, there would have been nothing to 
call him back to.—So that by tracing up the consequences of the fall 
to the original grounds of it, and by keeping our attention both 
on the language of the scriptures, and on those means we have 
for regaining what was lost, we come easily to understand how those 
consequences are to be cancelled: that what was lost by pusopse- 
DIENCE may be regained by opep1eENce,—or by that at least, which, 
for Christ’s sake, God is willing to accept from us as such. 

Whatever theories, then, men may imagine, as to the terms and 
means of our salvation, speculations and divisions about FaiTH and 
WworKS, and a variety of other tenets which sometimes perplex good 
minds, he who has knowledge enough of the whole, properly to 
appreciate all that is afforded us by God to instruct us, must see, 
that what is expected from him is, that oBEp1gNcE which he is 
capable of affording to his Maker’s commands; that willing defe- 
rence of body and spirit, belief and practice, by which he can prove 
his holiness, and be thus far holy: his imperfections being not 
charged as blameable, for the sake of his Redeemer. He will easily 
see also that by a reflex operation of the benefit of Christ’s atone- 
ment, the same beneficial effects may be easily displayed as appli- 
cable to all, who, in ages Lefore Christ’s ** coming,” lived and died 
according to those best sentiments of piety and virtue, which the 
providence of God had enabled them to discover. 

So true is the description given by God himself of his readiness 
to save all men; his benevolent assuranee that He “ wills no ‘man 
to perish ;” that nothing is wanting on his part to shew grace 
and favour to all those who are willing, on the conditions he has 
appointed, to be saved by him: and so has he constituted his whole 
spiritual economy concerning man, that as in Adam all die, so should 
all be recovered from death to life by Jesus Christ. In that life, the 
highest rewards being reserved for Christians, but very great and 
substantial compensations being provided for HeatueEns also, What 
less than this is to be inferred from St. Peter’s declaration, (Acts x. 
34) that ‘* God is no respecter of persons, but that in EVERY NATION, 
he who feareth him and worketh righteousness,” he, who according 
to his light and privileges, whether of reason only, or of reason and 
revelation, doeth his best to recommend. himself to his Maker, “1 
accepted with him.” 

The conclusion, as applied to the whole of man, is this :—That he 
was at first designed for immortality ; and that he remains immortal 
still. Nothing has been done by God to annihilate or extinguish the 
living principle or soul within him (divine particulam aure.) By 
disobedience man interrupted the course of his intended being; a0 
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it became @ part of Adam's punishment, as it is now become the con- 
dition on which, as a consequence of our descent from him, we all 
come into existence to be exposed to death; meanwhile, by a return 
to obedience, that is, by practising what man is able to perform 
towards the regaining God’s approbation, and what he is pleased to 
say he will admit as profitable to us for Christ’s sake, we are per- 
mitted to ‘* work out our own salvation ;” God himself assisting or 
co-operating with us by his Hoty Sprrir. The perishable part of 
man then dying, the soul, still in existence, returns to God who gave 
jt: and a happy eternity, or an unhappy one, awaits us, as our 
own conduct may have called for sentence; whether our impe- 
nitence may compel the execution of God's wrath, or our repentance 


‘recommend us to his mercy, for the sake of our Redeemer. 


This I conceive to be the true statement of christianity, as it may 
be reasonably deduced from the entire scriptures. But very diffe- 
rent from this, are all these miserable insinuations of Calvinism or 
Calvinistic bias, which limit man’s ability to be saved by the agency 
of himself, in conjunction with God's ordinarily assisting GRacE; 
which teach men to look up to their Creator with fear, suspicion, and 
distrust, while they are sincerely desirous to obtain his favour :— 
the fanciful imaginations of those, who consider not the gospel as 
intended to unite our present interests with our future ones, as the 
great plan of omnipotence towards a world lost first by Adam, and 
subsequently by ourselves, uniting mercy, wisdom, and benevolence 
for our universal good ;—making this life a secure and even a happy 
passage to a better, death itself to be no evil, but a re-investment of 
that blessedness from which Adam fell, and which, had he not sinned, 
might not have been suspended or taken from us, 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
July ist, 1821. D. D. 
I — 
AN ADDRESS TO IRISHMEN OF EVERY RELIGIOUS 
PERSUASION, 


By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. 


Black Rock, Thursday Night, 
June 28th, 1821. 
GENTLEMEN, 

For a considerable time past I have not been an inattentive 
observer to’the flagrant and undisguised attempts that have 
been made, and are at this hour making, to irritate the popu- 
lation of my country into violence, and finally, to foment re- 
bellion in this part of the united empire ; and whilst I viewed 
with indignation the efforts of the demagogues, I considered 
It politic to allow every prudent licence to the inflammatory 
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and seditious exhortations of the incendiary, that amidst the 
animated and ingenuous disclosures of the patriot, we might 
ascertain, and consequently defeat, the dark and insidious mas 
chinations of the traitor. Gentlemen, eur mutual enemies, 
in the sincerity of their declaration, have exposed the fallacy 
of their system, and whilst the sole object of their ambition 
was to exalt themselves on the ruins of their country, the real 
interests of Protestant or Roman Catholic, in the State, never 
once entered into their serious consideration ; and provided 
that the popish patrtots of Ireland were admitted within the 
pale of parliament, and into the offices of trust, the Popish 
citizens of Dublin might starve in a jail, or execrate, at their 
leisure, the loyal and eloquent pastorals of their Barristers, 
which had organized the swelling chorus of reform, or had 
stimulated “ uvintentionally on their parts, Iam certain,” the 
operative classes of the community, in conjunction with the 
Ribbonmen, into acts of outrage, murder, and rebellion. Gen- 
tlemen, it has been incontrovertibly established by Muretus, 
and proved from ancient documents, that there were forty 
rsons of illustrious family engaged in the Roman conspi- 
racy of Cataline ; and it has been also ascertained that Julius 
Caesar and Crassus were both strongly suspected of encoura- 
ing this patriotic band of desperate vagabonds, in their nefa- 
rious efforts to destroy the liberties of Rome ; but Cicero dis- 
couraged every attempt to involve them in the conspiracy, not 
wishing to afford it additional strength from their supposed 
co-operation. Whatever conspiracy may be hatching at the 
present day, we have at least the consolation of knowing; that 
the parties implicated, with, the exception of two\or three that 
I could name, are composed of the most despicable, and the 
most ignorant of human beings ; and we have the additional 


satisfaction of believing, that in the event of any general | 


disturbance taking place, Ireland is at present in a very dif- 
ferent state to resist it, to that which Italy presented at the 
hata above alluded to. Jn Jtallia nullus Exercitus. Cn 

ompeius in eatremis terris bellum gerebat.—Sal. in Cat. So 
that, Gentlemen, your minds may be perfectly at ease, as to 
the immediate dispersion and annihilation of any body of mis- 
creants, who should have the folly or temerity to appear in arms 
against the Government, or the established religion of the em- 
pire; the exertions of the demagogues will be fruitless, and 
the lineal descendants of Milesian kings shall be turned into 
still zreater ridicule, by the undaunted and ever-watchful guat- 
dian of your true interests, and your necessarily defined rights 
and privileges. Believe me, that the period is rapidly advancing, 
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when all political differences will be reconciled, and an iden- 
tity of civil power wiil no longer be withherd trom an appre- 
hension of religfous persecution,—a period, when the massy 
portals of the British Constitution will be thrown wide open 
by the hands of Protestants, to receive with brotherly love 
and perfect confidence, the representatives of their educated, 
enlightened, and convinced Roman Catholics. But this change, 
Gentlemen, shall not be accomplished by violence or faction ; 
that enlarged system of general education, which I recom- 
mended in my Antidote, two years ago, free from prejudice, 
and above every other consideration unconnected with the 
direct PERSONAL interference of Evangelical, canting, psalm- 


s singing hypocrites, with the religious duties of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, will eventually accomplish the mighty: 


task I have taken in hand; and the full force of the great 
truths [ have been so long and so zealously impressing upon 
the attention of my deceived countrymen, will be acknowledg- 
ed, eventually, with gratitude and thanks, by the very body 
whose hostility and resentment I was at first daring enough to 
encounter. 1am encouraged in the indulgence of this hope, 


from the assurances of hundreds of Roman Catholics them-- 


selves, who have allowed the acknowledged superiority of my 
information, on those subjects connected with their Creed, and 
their decided conviction, that my character and disposition are 
any thing but bigotted or intolerant. Gentlemen, when the 
period of emancipation, which I contemplate, shall arrive, and 
arrive it will, if my valued friend O’Connell will continue to 
assist me by his letters and his speeches, I will pledge myself 
to draw up, in a sheet and a half of paper, such securities for 
the Established Church of my country as shall give perfect 
satisfaction to both Protestants and Reman Catholics,---such 
securities, 1 promise you, as will neither imprison the virtuous 
and conscientious popish prelate, or perjure the liberal Protes- 
tant representative, if, under the sanction of a parliamentary 
writ of summons, he should take the Oath of Allegiance, as 
framed by Mr. Plunkett, and who, with the impression on his 
mind that he is evincing his avowed fidelity to his sovereign b 
the declaration, must inevitably stand convicted before the 
All-seeing Majesty of Heaven, of offering a direct insult to 
his God, by a voluntary and irreligious act of blasphemy. 
Gentlemen, attempts are making, 1 am this day informed to a 
certainty, through the medium of the able and constitutional 
columns of the Patriot Journal, to summon an Aggregate 
Meeting, in Dublin, of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and 
find, as connected I much fear with this most impolitic pro- 
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ceeding, the arrival in this lately loyal and tranquil city, of one 
of the most inveterate and most bigotted enemies the Protes. 
tant religion of the British empire ever had to contend with... 
the Supreme Apostolical Vicar of England, Doctor Milner, 
in propria persona---a man, Gentlemen, whose writings against 


the reformed church of England commenced in bigotry of 


the blackest nature, and possibly may have concluded, and] 
trust has, in the most malignant and unbounded misrepresen- 
tations against our establishments ; for in this line of invective 
his Lordship can go no farther---whilst, Gentlemen, his eccle- 
siastical democracy, in vindicating and extolling the provisions 
of the blasphemous and murderous Fourth Council of Lateran, 
‘* commanding the massacre of Protestants,” which he de- 
signates in that laboured work as the Great Council, alarms us 
not only for our religion, but even for our lives. His “ End of 
Religious controversy,” not long since published, must con- 
vince you all, if my numerous writings in defence of the Estab- 
lished Church have not already done so, that the same intole- 
rant, merciless spirit of persecution exists at the present hour 
in the breasts of, I trust for the honour of human nature, only 
a few desperate papists, which characterized the bloody and 
remorseless officials of the Romish Inquisition, in the dark 
and terrible ages of profound superstition, and worse than Pa- 
gan barbarity. What the immediate object of this Rt. Rev. 
Prelate’s visit to Ireland at this precise moment of presumed 
loyalty, and authorised expectation, may contemplate, I have 
not yet ascertained ; the ever-watchful guardians of our Con- 
stitution in England, as also the proprietor of the Haberman 
Journal, gave me early information of his intention, and in a 
communication with some Roman Catholics of known attach- 
ment to the State, three weeks back, I pointed out the proba- 
bility of the patriots forcing on an aggregate meeting ; I fore- 
warned them of the consequences, and I earnestly requested 
their interference to prevent it. I told them, (and I was 
authorised to do so from no ignoble authority,) that the slight- 
est appearance of popular commotion “ to be dreaded from aby 
increased irritation on‘ the subject of Emancipation,” would 
deprive my country of the presence of an injured and vene- 
rated sovereign, and my native city of an influx of rank, re- 
spectability, and wealth, hitherto unexampled in the annals of 
Ireland. I was returned for answer, that I had nothing to 
dread upon the subject ; that the steady allegiance and the 
good sense of the Catholic body at large would prevent it; 
and that the demagogues, if they could not be resisted, should 
be deserted and exposed. God grant it may be so, or oul 
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Capital will be ruined. The zealous and able’ Editor of The 
Dublin Morning. Post has this day nobly stood forward to 
present his fervent protest against this most indecent and most 
iniquitous proceeding; and to him the thanks of this unfor- 
tunately disorganised country are eminently due. He is the 
consistent and powerful advocate of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation on priaciple, without a particle of faction, and L 
earnestly entreat my brethren of every religious persuasion, 
to cherish bis advice, and attend to the unbiassed, the praise- 
worthy exertions he is so laudably making in this instance, to 
secure the public tranquillity of his country, and to consolidate 
and confirm the national happiness of Ireland. [am satisfied 
he will be supported in his efforts by The Evening Post of this 
night; the learned Editors of both Papers are at variance with 
that system of policy and religion which [ advocate and de- 
fend, but the opposition of such men, whilst it never can of- 
fend, forms the legitimate source of my exertion, and consti- 
tutes, if not my unbounded satisfaction, at least a reasonable 
apology for my zeal, and above all for my apprehensions. ‘To 
their remoustrances and exhortations on this disgraceful sub- 
ject, Lagain invoke the undivided attention of my country- 
men ; what they counsel must be for the real interests of that 
Body whose cause they so powerfully support. I can only 
assure you, Gentlemen, that if, througl* the exertions of the 
Right Rev. Vicar Apostolic, and the Right Loyal Counsellor 
0’Connel, an Aggregate Meeting should be held, and any pe- 
tition for the redress of Roman Catholic grievances, as they 
are falsely styled, be founded on the measure, for the purpose 
of harassing or insulting the Sovereign, the chances are, these 
over-loyal and orthodox worthies never will have an opportu- 
hity of presenting it to the king in person on the Throne in 
Ireland, not from any apprehension of riot or iasurrection, 
which would be suppressed in a moment, but from a convic- 
tion in the Royal Breast of an insult being intended to his 
already deeply injured feelings. Whatever influence my un- 
remitting, and thank God successful efforts to protect the 
dignity of the Throne, and the sanctity of the Church, may 
have given me in England, it shall be alone exerted for the 
true interests of Ireland ; no selfish motives, Gentlemen, ever 
did, or ever shall influence me; men in power equally as well 
as Patriots in opposition, are alike and indiscriminately the 
objects of my. reprobation, when their political acts are at 
enmity with the religious and established privileges of the 
Church ; you must be all aware of this fact, no time-serving 
‘ycophancy characterises my writings, I parsue the undevi- 
ating course dictated by integrity and trath, and no office, 
however exalted, no rank, however dignified, (which toa mind 
No, 278, Vol. 60, July, 1521. Qgq 
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constituted as mine is, appears to be so much gilt fringe, €with- 
out talents and virtue,) shall shield the possessor from my at- 
tacks, exposure, and ridicule, who shall presume, under the 
garb of ministerial inviolability, to trample on the bulwarks 
of the Constitution, and to undermine the national establish- 
ments erected and hallowed for the support and protection of 
the true interpretation of the Gospel of my blessed Redeemer, 
Gentlemen, it is peculiarly necessary at the present awful 
period for every man sincerely attached to the King and Con- 
Stitution of his country to keep his eye steadily fixed upon the 
proceedings of a few ambitious demagogues, aided and assisted 
as they may be by the Right Rev. Vicar Apostolic, Dr. Milner, 
This holy and learned Papist has asserted in a former work of 
his ** that the Roman Church by the ordinance of God has the 
supremacy of ordinary power, and that the Pope has a right of 
addressing his doctrinal instructions and ecclesiastical mandates 
to every portion of the church, and that they are to be recewed as 
coming from Christ.” Whether, Gentlemen, this Orthodox 
Apostle has paid us the honour of a visit for the purpose of de- 
livering the Pope’s instructions on the subject of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Uliza Loyal Counter Orange Association, or his present 
intended Aggregate Meeting, I cannot yet inform you, but I be- 
lieve this Holy and Right Rev. Friar has come over chiefly 
with a view to beat up’ for recruits against the concession of 
a Veto to the Crown, in the nomination of Popish Bishops, 
If this should be the case he might have avoided the sea-sick- 
ness of a steam boat, had he consulted me instead of Mr. 
George Canning, for 1 could have informed him that under no 
circumstances whatever can a British Sovereign ho/d communion 
with, or acknowledge the church or see of Ftome, and of course 
cannot ‘sanction schism in the church by approving of, 
much less nommating Popish Bishops to their Sees—for if his 
Coronation oath binds him on a principle of conscience, the 
Constitutional Statutes of his Empire as securely bind him on 4 
principle of Law—his subject I have already explained, I think 
in page 35 of my Crisis—One thing I hope however will be 
commented on by the Learned and tolerant Doctor, I mean 
the validity of those works of mine in defence of Christianity, 
which have shaken Pepery to its centre in Ireland: I have 
already called upon this learned controversialist to refute one 
sentence [ ever wrote, I call upon him again now in the midst 
of this counter Orange Association, or under’ the auspices of 
the intended Aggregate Meeting, for the Redress of Romad 
Catholic grievances. I have silenced, and humbled, and expos- 
ed every Milesian antagonist who has encountered me yet, ! 
request now to break one lance, before he retires, with this 
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great English Chieftain. He cannot want attendant Knights, 
J am certain, at the tournament, for such a combination of 
Jrish Princes, and Irish-Rabble have come up to the meeting 
‘as so admirably grouped by the invaluable Editor of the Pa- 
triot Journal this night,” that if some of them do not break his 
head from a principle of chivalry, let him look sharp to the 
others that they do not pick his pockets from a principle of 
knavery.—Since the days of Robespierre I never saw such a 
collection of Nobility, (except a few of them most respectable 
certainly,) as have now called upon the Catholics of Ireland to 
assemble, for the purpose of preventing our injured and beloved 
Monarch from coming here among us. Insulted, cruelly in- 
sulted, as his Majesty has been in England, our Gracious and 
Noble Prince, turned his benignant eye upon Ireland—that 
land of exalted honour and genuine hospitality and decency ; 
and in the arms of his yet faithful and affectionate subjects he 
wished to relax his afflicted mind from the oppressive cares of 
the Kingly office, as also to convince his English subjects he 
had a place of refuge in his dominions, where he would be free 
from future ingratitude and daring outrage. And will you, 
-# Gentlemen, I ask, permit a set of violent incendiaries, with 
some few unthinking dupes, to disappoint this wish—to deso- 
1} late your chief City, and to ruin your citizens-—I am certain 
{ @ and I hope you will not—Have done, I implore you with politic 
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and public meetings for the present, except you express and 

confine yourselves alone to an address of Congratulation and 
. of Thanks—reserve yourselves solely for that meeting which is 
0™@ promised you, and now immediate ; and when you attend upon 
nf™ the beach, to welcome to your shores the best and most en- 
¢/@ lightened Prince in Europe, keep your eyes fixed upon my 
f,@ signal, who first stood forward in front of the British Empire 
is to support my injured Sovereign; and on the testimony of the 
i % English writers, ‘first roused the loyalty of the Empire, and 
af overwhelmed and confounded the enemies of your King.” And 
k @ when I raise my hat, then, Gentlemen, let the assembled loy- 
ve alty and pride of Ireland, raise their cheer of gratitude and ex- 
40% ultation, which may be heard, I hope, even in England ; and 
,™ Should an Almighty Providence, who watches over the safety 
ve of both Empires and Sovereigns waft it there, it will perhaps 
ne have the effect of causing for the first time a blush in the coun- 
st tenance of the grateful Lord Erskine, and the rest of a basely 
of deserted Monarch’s steady and attached friends, in the Houses 
a0 of Lords and Commons, of the United Kingdom. I have the 
9s § honor to subscribe myself, Your Countryman and Friend, 
I HARCOURT LEES. 
bis Qq2 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sell eteentienet 


DRINK OF THIS CUP. 
(From the last Number of the Irish Melodies.} 
AIR—Paddy O Rafferty. 


Drink of this Cup—you’ll find there’s a spell in 

Its very drop ’gainst the ills of mortality -— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for HeLen, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
Would you forget the dark world we are in, 

Only taste of the bubble that gleams on the top of it ; 
But would you rise above earth ’till akin 

To immortals themselves, you must drain every drop ofit, 
Send round the cup—for oh there’s a spell in 

Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for HELEN, 

Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


Never was philter formed with such power 
To charm and bewilder as this we are quaffing ; 
Its magic began when, in Autumn’s rich hour 
As-a harvest of gold in the fields it stood laughing ; 
There, having by nature’s enchantment, been filled 
With the balm and the bloom of her kindliest weather, 
This wonderful juice from its core was distilled, J; 
To enliven such hearts as are here brought together ! 
Then drink of the cup—you’'ll find there's a spell in 
Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality— 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Heten, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 


And though, perhaps—bnt breathe it to no one— 
Like the caldron the witch brews at midnight so awful, 

In secret this philter was first taught to flow on, 
Yet—tisn’t less potent for being unlawfal, 

What, though it may taste of the smoke of that flame, 
‘Which in silence extracted its virtue forbidden 

Fill up—there’s a fire in some hearts I could name, 
Which may work too its charm, though now lawless and 

hidden. 

So drink of the cup—for ob there’s a speli in 

_ Itsevery drop ’gainst the ills of mortality — 

Talk of the cordial that sparkled for HELEN, 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 








f 


id 


| Lifford, May 28th, 1821. 


Original Poetry. 


és EX TUIS VERBIS,” 


AWAY WITH THE CUP. 


A REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 





Arr— Paddy O’ Rafferty.” 


Away with this cup, for you'll find there's a hell in 
Such a mischievous cure for the ills of mortality ! 

Oh! none but a fool could suppose there's a spell in 
What’s fair in appearance, but foul in reality. 

Would you double the dangers that ever surround you, 
Just taste of the * Bubble” that gleams on the top of it; 

But if you can wish that old Nick may confound you, 
Then fill it a bumper, and drain every drop of it. 


CHORUS. + 


Away with this cup, then, for surely there’s hell in 
Such a mischievous dose for the sons of mortality ; 

And none but a fool could suppose there's a spell in 
What’s fair in appearance, but foul in reality. 


Never was philter e’er form’d with such power 

To blast all your comforts as that you are quaffing ; 
To break down your health, and embitter each hour, 

And sting you to death, while it causes your laughing. 
As a harvest of gold in the fields, it stood fillin 

This wonderful juice, o’er our valleys extended, 
To bless us with food, till by private eek - 

A curse was produced from a blessing intended, 

Away with the Cup, &e. 


We well may compare it, tho’ said so by no one, 

To the caldron the witch boils at midnight so awful ; 
In secret each POISON was first taught to flow on, 

The produce of darkness—destructive, unlawful ; 
The spirit it kindles where all once was quiet, 

No longer lies dormant, extinguished, or hidden ; 
But bursts out in rancour, and fury, and riot, 

To acts by the law and nature forbidden, 

Away with this Cup, &c. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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In a few days will be published, the Essentials of Geography, 
or Geography adapted to the most essential Maps of Modern Geo- 
graphy, and also the Maps of Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, 
and Canaan, for the use of Classical, Commercial, and Ladies’ 
Schools; with a Preface, containing Observations on Pinkerton’s 
and Dr. Butler’s Geographies, and directions for using this; to 
which is added, a Pronouncing Index to the Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names, inserted in the Ancient Geography. By 
the Author of the Essentials of English Grammar, Lindley Murray 
Examined, &c. &c. 


In the Press, and speedily will be reeset in one volume, small 
8vo., Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects. 



























A new Annual Register has just been announced by Messrs. Riving- 
ton as preparing for Publication. The first volume, commencing 
with His present Majesty’s Reign, will be published in the course 
of this Year; and the Prospectus, detailing the motives for its 
publication, may be had gratis of all Booksellers. 


Dr. Conquest will publish in a few weeks, a second and enlarged 
edition of his ‘* Outlines of Midwifery, &c. with Copper Plate in- 
stead of Lithographic Engravings. 


Mr. Stevenson, Oculist and Dentist to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, &c. will shortly publish, in one volume 8vo. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of Gutta 
Serena, a Species of Blindness arising from a loss of Sensibility in 
the Nerve of Vision. Hlustrated by numerous Cases. 


Just published, A Compendium of Sir Harcourt Lees’ Anti- 
Popish Works, containing his Antidote—L’Abeja—Cursory View of 
Treland—Crisis—Nineteen Pages of Advice—i echearsal—Mystery 
—Letter to Mr, Wilberforce—Sir Harcourt Lees’ Answer to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Dublin—Address to the King’s 
Friends—Strictures on the Rev. Licut. Stennett’s Works, by Anti- 
Jacobin Review ;—with Sir Harcourt Lees’ Comments, not Dedi- 
cated, but Recommended to the Religious Attention of the Right 
Rev. Doctor Milner, previous to his Departure from Ireland, who 
is publicly called on to contradict one authority or argument, con- 
tained in the entire collection; or, at once to resign Popery, Pur- 
gatory, and the Political Confessions of that Ultra-Loyal Novice, 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. By William Underwood, Dublin. _ 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





THERE are two circumstances which have occurred since our last 
Retrospect went. to the press, which must, for the present, call 
our attention from Mr. Marissy’s pamphlet. ‘These are, the 
suppression of the Hibernian Journal, and the trial of Mr, 
M‘Gavin, of Glasgow, the Author of the Protestant. The 
first is a subject of considerable importance, as forming part 
of a series of operations intended to controul the expression of 
public feeling among the Protestants of Ireland. The latter 
presents to us some strange anomalies in Scotch law, for which 
we fairly confess that we cannot account nor understand. But 
to Ireland we have long wished that we could direct the atten- 
tion of able men amongst us. We actually know more of 
what is going on in Italy, than in our sister kingdom. Even 
in the House of Commons, where some seem ever.on the 
watch to bring forward the real or apparent blunders of minis- 
try, none have noticed Irish affairs, but all their enquiries have 
been confined to matters of finance. How strange, that when 
the greatest part of Ireland is in a state of disturbance, and 
the chief secretary has adopted a line of political management 
there, peculiar to himself, no notice whatever has been taken 
of these matters, either by Irish or English members. For 
this neglect it is difficult to account. These disturbances, how- 
ever, do not appear to take their rise either from religious or 
political causes. A cabal of the lowest classes seem deter- 
mined to prescribe to their superiors, They have laid it down 
as a rule, that no man is to improve his property. If you 
divide a Jarge farm into small ones, or throw small ones to- 
gether, you become liable to the vengeance of this secret tri- 
bunal. Should you oppose their decisions, or bring any of 
them to justice, your life is forfeited, and vengeance may, 
perhaps, be extended to your family. As the murder of both 
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Mr. and Mrs. Farrance was attempted, although the former 
escaped. And this case is another proof, among thousands, 
of the readiness to shed blood prevalent in Ireland. It isa 
peculiar feature in that people, of a most dangerous tendency, 
preventing a due execution of the laws, by deterring witnesses 
from giving evidence. Besides, since the lower Irish are at 
least so far Christians as to acknowledge a future state, we 
may, with much anxiety, inquire how is it that they reconcile 
murder to their consciences. For many other crimes some 
palliation may be offered. Even if in a fit of sudden anger a 
man is instantly killed, we regard it as manslaughter only, 
But in Ireland you will find persons cooly consulting together, 
even in their house of God, to murder, at the first convenient 
opportunity, ‘those who had fallen under their displeasure. 
Thus it appeared, on the subsequent trial of the culprits, that 
these, to the number of one hundred, had met together ina 
chapel, the chapel clerk being their president, and determined 
on the murder of an whole family whose house had been 
broken into, and who had brought the rogues to justice. Such 
was the only offence, and all the parties were Papists. This 
murder was accomplished so completely as to include in- its 
bloody execution two young men who happened to be with the 
family that night accidentally, and three children who knew 
not their right hand from their left. The leaders of the Spanish 
Armada had determined, it was said, to put all the English 
Romanists and Protestants to death, observing, that God knew 
Who were his. This seems to have been the idea of these 
ferocious assassins. But how did they reconcile this deed to 
their consciences? These poor people were not heretics, they 
had not offended against any of the regulations of the Popish 
Church, there was nothing to give the sanction of their reli- 
gion to so horrid a crime. Still one hundred men at least 
engaged readily in the deed, and came on horseback to its ex- 
ecution. And none appeared to have said, How can I do this 
gr at sin, and offend against God. A due contemplation of 
this phenomenon, may lead us to the cause of Irish enormities. 
These men must have some means of preventing the reproaches 
of conscience. There must, be some mode amongst them of 
committing the most horrid crimes without losing their hopes 
of eternal happiness. 

Some years ago, a man of the name of M‘Ilheny was going 
to be executed for the murder of Balfour, who was assassinated 
because he had been evidence for the crown, and thus brought 
to justice the murderers of a magistrate sacrificed for his 
activity. Mr. M‘Hugh was the Popish chaplain of the gaol, and 
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a M‘Crosky, his curate. The convict came to the drop attended 
by M‘Crosky, and another priest from Ennishowen. He was there 
met by Mr. M‘Hugh, who just after the hangman had fastened 
the rope round his neck, with great propriety thus addressed him, 
« M‘Iltheny, you are now going to meet your judge. Do justice 
to the crown that prosecuted you for this heinous murder, and 
to the witnesses who swore against you, by declaring yourself 
guilty, if you are guilty, of this crime.’”’ M*‘llheny raised 
his head, pale ani trembling, as if ready to answer, when 
M‘Crosky prevented him, by saying, rather sharply, “ He is 
going, Sir, to make an atonement for his sins, and he dies in 
friendship with God and man.” The chaplain shocked at his 
curate’s interference, repeated his question, to. which the dying 
man replied, * I die in friendship with God and man.” Our 
readers will draw their own conclusions from this dreadful 
occurrence. But to return to our subject. It is well known 
that these and similar anecdotes never appear now in the public 
papers of Ireland. ‘They are reduced into a state of perfect 
ineficiency for any purpose of information. They necessarily 
consist of two classes, those edited by Romanists and those 
edited by Protestants. Of the: first class some are violent 
enough, others moderate. Of the second class care is taken 
that they shall be neutral enough, or be deprived of all the 
encouragement which the Lrish M‘Flecknoe can withhold. 
Except, therefore, the independent Protestants of Ireland shall 
have courage and spirit, and generosity sufficient to support 
_a paper which dare speak unwelcome truths, and which will 
couceal neither the fanatical attempts of M‘Flecknoe, nor the 
superstitious delusions of Popery, we must remain in the dark 
concerning the real state of that unfortunate island. We hope 
better things, however, and have reason to expect that, ina 
subsequent number we shall be enabled to announce such 
arrangements as will supply the want of the Hibernian Journal, 
at whose suppression, the editors of some Protestant papers in 
Ireland have very meanly exulted ; of which we give the follow- 
ing instance, 


CONSISTENCY ! 


Editor of the Dublin Journal, in his Circular Letter to the Clergy 
of Ireland, July 29, 1816. 


“ The Editor has been made responsible for the weighty 
charge of supporting the interests of a print which has for 
upwards of a century undeviatingly advocated the cause of the 
British Constitution in Church and State, as established in 
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1688, (what are these but Orange principles?) and maintained 
inviolate to the present day, by the zeal and perseverance of 
its true friends, in spite of the clamours of the turbulent, or 
the n.achinations of the disaffected, he feels himself called upon 
to avow, openly and explicitly, his determination to adhere strictly 
to these principles.” 

The Editor of the Dublin Journal, in his observations on the 
Hibernial Journal, July 6, 1821, says :— 

‘© The Editor of the Hibernian Journal has had his day, 
and the fate of his print, as well as that of some others, has 
demonstrated the untenable nature of Orange principles ina 
public Journal.” 

Whether there is any principle at all in such vacillation as 
this, the public will, of course, judge; but the fact is, that 
M‘Flecknoe’s principles have so overawed and influenced those 
of the government press in Ireland, that while the popish 
newspapers carry on their calumnious warfare against the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, no newspaper can prudently venture to 
contradict them, A newspaper must be supported by the govern- 
ment or the public. If the government be decidedly hostile 
to those who maintain the Protestant interest, and the Frish 
public so strongly impregnated with popery, timidity, or indif- 
ference to maintain a public print, to advocate the cause of the 
established religion in Ireland, what is to be done ? 


What would be done in England we well know. General, 
nay, universal encouragement would be given to any inde- 
pendent editor. We love here to read both sides of the ques- 
tion, and compare the Morning Chronicle with the Courier, the 
Post, or the New Times. It is highly injurious to truth to 
suppress the warmer advocates of either side. ‘Falsehood will 
be detected only by the energetic, and human nature is so 
imperfect, that recourse will be ever had to them. ‘Therefore, 
we trust that the efforts already began by Sir Harcourt Lees, 
will be seconded by his countrymen, and that the true Orange 
spirit will not suffer-itself to be extinguished by the frowns of 
a fanatic, or the clamours of an idolater. We here insert Sit 
Harcourt’s judicious and timely letter on this subject. 


“4 few Words to the Friends of the Established Church and the 
Constitution in Ireland. 
“Black Rock, Tuesday, 
3d July, 1821. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN, 
“ The faculties of that man must be clouded, or his preju- 
dices inveterate and selfish, who does not perceive in the poll- 
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tical conduct and official appointments of certain public men, 
a decided and systematic resolution taken of humbling, and 
finally, ¢ if it shall be permitted,’ of subverting the Established 
Church of Ireland. Papists, and sectarians of every descrip- 
tion, are universally patronized ; and even the simplest in- 
quiries, relating either to the morals or the health of the popu- 
lation of the country, are not considered as genuine or ortho- 
dox, unless they shall be made through the medium of a Popish 
Priest. We have the authority of Dr. Troy himself, for be- 
lieving, that the Census at present taking for the purpose of 
estimating the numerical strength of Ireland, has alone, for its 
object, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics—that this 
measure £ can alone be its legitimate object, in consequence of the 
sentiments so openly and unequivocally avowed by the Government.’ 
Gentlemen, what I have been so long impréssing on your at- 
tention, is here sanctioned and authenticated by a Titular 
Prelate of the Popish Church; and whilst it renders unneces- 
sary all farther comments on the subject—it calls upon Pro- 
testants, in language not to be misunderstood, to rouse them- 
selves from a disgraceful stupor, and to adopt firm and con- 
stitutional means for averting a calamity, the impolicy of which, 
can only be exceeded by the certainty of that inevitable ruin 
which must follow from its completion ; first, to our religious, 
and subsequently, to our civil establishments in this part of the 
United Empire. The public press, our only legitimate re- 
source, is either suppressed by a part of the Government, if 
zealous and indefatigable in our cause---terrified into total 
indifference, or vacillating measures, by the subscriptions and 
the threats of Roman Catholics---or openly and powerfully 
supports Popery with all its concomitant vices, and all its pre- 
dominant intolerance. ‘The Hibernial Journal, the inflexible, 
uncompromising advocate for the strict preservation of our 
glorious constitution in Church and State, ‘will terminate its 
labours in our cause to-morrow. Great, uniform, and con- 
sistent, have they been for many years past, on the testimony 
of rather a wiser man than the learned representative for the 
County of Derry: I hope this young and sanguine politician, 
on the next general election, will be able to satisfy his con- 
stituents, that in making a precipitate, a mistaken and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the character of this Journal, he did not 
mean equally to impugn the principles and the loyalty of that 
great County which he has the honour of being returned for--- 
for the able Editor, has alone, and invariably, supported those 
Constitutional principles, ever dear, ever cherished, and legibly 
engraved with the heart’s-bldod of the apprentice boys and 
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loyal freeholders of the City and County of Derry. For this 
respected representative, | have the most sincere regard and 
friendship---I am quite satisfied he has been deceived or 
misinformed in this matter. It now, Gentlemen, becomes 
absolutely nécessary to our existence, as an establishment, to 
support a paper with all our energies and talents, that will 
pledge itself to support us, and sorry I am to say.it, our in- 
sulted cause. Some of the ablest men in England have al- 
ready communicated with me on the subject, they are aware 
of the necessity for there being, at least, one three-day Pro- 
testant Journal in Dublin. I wish the Editor of the Warde 
could be induced to take this awful and honourable responsi- 
bility on himself, and my mind would be at ease; able, 
temperate, and constitutional as he is, we should have nothing 
to fear for our revered hierarchy, and our church establish- 
ment. If supported by you, Gentlemen, such a paper shall be 
established, your rights shall be vindicated, and your privi- 
leges strictly guarded, as well as from the insidious attempts 
of official saints, as the more daring assaults of whig infidels, 
Legislative characters, whether clad in the garb of a sectarian, 
or enveloped in the cowl of a priest, shall be dragged, as 
public men, alone, before the bar of public opinion, and if not 
converted, at least shall be exposed and disgraced. The earli- 
est intelligence connected with political, foreign, and domestic 
occurrences, shall be given with particular accuracy, and 
arrangements shall be made for obtaining the most correct re- 
ports of the parliamentary proceedings. Any gentleman who 
wishes to become an annual subscriber of three guineas, will 
have the goodness to signify the same to Mr. Powgnr, at Mr. 
C. P. Arcuer’s, Bookseller to his Majesty,, Dame-street, 
Dublin---all letters to be post-paid, and marked on the back, 
‘ for the Editor of the Antidote,’ who, under the direction of 
the Director, will communieate to each gentleman, when the 
List of Subscribers shall be complete, and into whose’ hands 
their respective contributions in support of the altar, the throne, 
and the constitution, shall be paid. | 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your firm and undaunted supporter, 


HARCOURT LEES.” 


The next subject to which we must call the attention o 
English as well as Irish Protestants, is the event of the prose- 
cution of Mr. M‘Gavin, by Scott, a Popish Priest of Glas 
gow, for a pretended libel. That able gentleman, and activé 
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Christian, gives the following account of the trial in his 156th 
Number. 

“ At the commencement of my work, I stated what was 
then the subject of general belief and conversation, that the 
Chapel in Clyde Street was built at the expense of a poor and 
starving people. In my Ninth Number, I related some anec- 
dotes to confirm the fact; and Mr. Scott, considering himself 
aggrieved by what I had written, raised an actien of damages 
against me about a year ago. His complaint included the 
letter of Mr. Sym, contained in my LX XII. Number, and this 
gentleman was comprehended in the action. When the cause 
came to be tried, 1 was allowed a proof of some of my statements, 
but not of others, because I could not condescend on dates. of 
things which I had published three years ago, and which had 
happened a long time before that; and from some rule of 
court, quite new to my Counsel, and which I cannot compre- 
hend, I was not allowed to prove the truth of Mr. Sym’s state- 
ment. Things of this nature, when brought to trial, whatever 
they be in fact, are considered false in law, if not positively 
proved by competent witnesses ; which, as a general priuciple, 
{am by no means disposed to condemn. I was allowed to 
prove four issues, as they are called, three of which were de- 
clared by the chief Commissioner of the Court in his address to 
the jury, to have had evidence adduced in their support, and 
the fourth not proved, inasmuch as that which was stated in 
the issue to have happened about six years ago, could not have 
taken place since the year 1813. The court were decidedly 
of opinion that certain words which I had used in reference to 
the manner, and the means by which Mr. Scott levied money 
from his poor people, were libellous ; and the jury being of 
the same opinion to a certain extent, found a verdict for the 
pursuer, as mentioned in my last. The trial excited an un- 
common degree of interest; and much eloquence was dis- 
played by counsel on both sides. A report of it has been pub- 
lished in all the newspapers, with which it is needless to 
occupy my pages ; but I intend to publish, as soon as possible, 
ina separate form, a more detailed account, with several docu- 
ments connected with it. I thought at one time of giving it. 
at length in Tue Protestant, but as it could not be con- 
tained in one Number, the connexion would be so broken as 
hot to afford a fair view of the case. | 

“ I am aware that the fact of Mr. Scott having § got the 
bettér of me at law,’ will occasion great triamph among all 
the Papists in the three kingdoms. It will be considered as a 
Complete set-off against all that I have written about Popish 
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idolatry, error, and superstition, Much need they had of some. 
thing of the nature of a triumph. They have picked outa 
few sentences in three large volumes of weekly papers, - all 
written during the intervals of business, and amidst innumerable 
interruptions; and these sentences not being worded with that 
caution which a writer better acquainted with the law would 
have used, they have found me liable‘in damages, and exposed 
me to an enormous expense. This is all their triumph; but 
Popery remains as it was, unvindicated and undefended ;—a 
bloated system of idolatry, superstition, and cruelty. As such 
I have been, for three years, holding it up to the scorn and de- 
rision of the world ; as such I shall continue to expose it; and 
the trial which has taken place, with the verdict against me, 
will have this happy effect, that greater interest in the cause 
will be excited, and my work more extensively circulated.” 

In the newspapers we have seen the account of the trial was 
so concise that we can give no idea of it. Nor are we ac- 
quainted with Scotch law. It would appear, from Mr. M‘Ga- 
vin’s words, that in Scotland a man may be indicted for an 
accusation as false and libellous made yesterday, and if the fact 
referred to happened more than six years ago, he cannot give 
evidence of its truth. Thus, if Mr. M‘Gavin should discover 
any enormity committed by a Popish priest in his neighbour- 
hood seven or eight years ago, and should record it in his ex- 
cellent work, the Protestant, to-morrow, he might be indicted 
for a libel, and infallibly punished, because not allowed to 
make any defence. ‘This seems to be some new rule of court, 
assuredly exceedingly absurd, and we hesitate not to say, illegal. 
For, however a court may make regulations for the convenience 
of its own proceedings, no court can, of its own authority, 
make a law so arbitrary as this. Upon such a precedent what 
other laws could not be made, and a little ingenuity might tum 
them to a very oppressive purpose. We will produce a case 
in point. : 

John Bull is at present under indictment for some slurs cast 
on the character of a lady who has been some time dead. Of 
course the misdeeds alleged must have been committed, if at 
all, long ago. Will the defendant, therefore, be precluded 
from bringing evidence in proof of those facts? No such 
thing. At that rate, a villain gets a new lease of his charactef 
every six years. As soon as the trial is published, we shall 
say something more upon it. At present we shall only notice 
the enormous expense to which these jesuitical worshippes 
of the Virgin Mary have contrived to throw on Mr. M‘Gavin, 
whose endeavours in behalf of the Reformation have been % 
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successful as to demand the gratitude of every consistent Pro- 
testant, whose duty it is at least to take care that he shall not 
suffer for his exertions. 

It is not, we presume, unknown to our readers in general, 
that the Bishop of Castaballa thought it necessary to take a 
trip to Ireland for the purpose of preparing, with his brother 
incendiaries there, some measures relative to his Majesty’s 
visit to Dublin. Yet he escaped not the notice of that watch- 
ful pastor Sir Harcourt Lees, who not only published the fol- 
lowing letter,* but had it printed on hand-bills, and hawked by 
hoys about the streets of the metropolis. This so alarmed the 
Bishop, that foregoing the praise and the pastry of a public 
dinner, off he set, and got on ship-board as soon as he could. 


| Having thus explained the occasion of the letter, we shall add 


no remark but that of recommending to notice and imitation 
the liberality with which the respectable part of the Romanists 
are treated, and the welcome information that the advice con- 
tained in this letter was adopted. 








h 
Addressed by the Right Reverend Doctor Wilham Poynter, Vicar 
: Apostolical in the Southern district of the Catholics of England, 
: io his Eminence Cardinal Litta, Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
. gregation de Propaganda Fide, against the charges brought 
‘| against him and the other Vicars Apostolical in England, by 
" the Right Reverend Doctor Miiuer, Bishop of Castabala, 
. Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District of the Catholics of 
1. England. | 
ce (Concluded from p. 436.) 
ys “* 25. Let no one imagine that the vicar apostolic of the 
at northern district, with his coadjutor, the bishop of the 
m@ London district, with his coadjutor, and the bishop of the 
sé western district, in giving their names and sanction to the 
common petition of the Catholics for the repeal of the penal 
ast @ laws, and to the resolutions accompanying it, had only in view 
Of @ that which favoured the obtaining of the civil rights and tem- 
at @ poral advantages of the Catholics. Let him reflect how great 
led @ are the difficulties and the thraldoms by which the Catholics 
ich @ are obstructed in the exercise of their religion, and to the re- 
tet moval of which the vicars apostolic gave their first attention. 
al What shall I say of the condition of the sailors and soldiers 
1c¢ | who may be legally forced, and sometimes are forced, to Protes- 
ens tant churches or places of worship on Sundays; on the con- 
10; @ dition of the Catholic priests, whose admission to the sick or 
a mn 


* See the Letter, p. 493. 
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dying Catholics‘in hospitals depends on the will of the funce 
tionaries or servants employed in them, who sometimes refuse 
them admittance to the dying ; on the marriage of Catholics, 
which are held in law to be invalid, unless they are celebrated 
by the Protestant parson, in the Protestant church, and in the 
manner prescribed by the law of the land: on the funds pos- 
sessed by Catholics for the education of the clergy, or the sup- 

rt of missions, and of other religious duties, of all of which 
Catholics may be deprived, because, in the eye of the law, 
they are destined to superstitious uses? That these and other 
most heavy burthens on Catholics might be removed, was it 
not just that the vicars apostolic and. the Jaity should labour, 
with their joint efforts, to obtain the repeal of the penal laws, 
by which Catholics are oppressed, both in civil society, and in 
the exercise of their religion? And if the Catholics were 
held to no conditions but those which accorded with the doe- 
trines and discipline of the church, and which would carry with 
them satisfaction and security to the Catholics themselves, 
would it have become the vicars apostolic to decline their 
share of exertion in the business? Would they not. have been 
wanting to their duty, particularly after they had heard those 
words, replete with piety and comfort, that “ all conditions 
which pertained to religion should be referred to the judgment 
of the vicars apostolic?’ would they not have been grossly 
wanting te their duty if they had not accepted this pledge— 
if they. had deserted from the common cause? 

“96. Still Dr. Milner, who, at three different times, had 
recommended the signing of this resolution, publicly opposed it 
afterwards, and immediately a vehement clamour was raised in 
Ireland agaiast this resolution and the English Catholics, But 
on what ground was this clamour in Ireland raised? Three 
causes for this clamour may with truth be assigned. 

“Ist. That some Catholics who met at Dublin, thought 
that the English Catholics, in signing this resolution, had vio- 
lated the pledge given by them, that they would never adopt 
any measure without the concurrence of the Irish, which pledge 
the English Catholics deny their having violated. 

‘* But if this were true, it was a political, not a religious rea- 
son. At all events, whatever might have been this pledge, 
the vicars apostolic were ignorant of it. 

“6 2d. The clamour proceeded from this, that the lower 
order of Irish was at thai time averse to every thing English, 
or which came from England. 

‘© Hence it is not wonderful that, after Dr. Milner had ex- 
claimed against the fifth resolution, and the English Catholics 
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who had signed it, he should have been so much extolled, and | 
should as yet be extolled, by the Irish demagogues. 
‘6 3d. The third reason, on account of which the Irish cla- I, 
moured so much against the fifth resolution, was the false expos 
sition given of it, and transmitted to Ireland. This false | 
exposition I have noted before ; which, when it was presented | 
to the minds of the Irish, which had, till then, been well dis- 
|B posed towards it, irritated them, and excited them to explode 
» BB the fifth resolution. 
: “ The archbishops and bishops of Dublin appear to have 
t HB been deceived by this exposition; for when, on the 26th day 
, 8 of February of the same year, 1810, they had produced, among 
, weother resolutions, their sixteenth, in which they expressed, 
1 Hthough less cautiously, perhaps, the same sentiment as the 
e HM English Catholics had done in their fifth resolution; they, in 
- BB the seventeenth resolution which followed, praised their agent, 
h #eDr. Milner, because, as they imagined, he had opposed the 
y Meffth resolution of the English Catholics. 
it “ 27. That aright judgment may be formed of the fifth reso- | 
n @Blution of the English Catholics, and the sixteenth of the Irish 1 
¢ PBCatholics, 1 will subjoin the words ef each. Behold the tenor 
18 Hof the first ! 


MBB The fifth resolution of the English Roman Catholics on the 1st of 
February, 18190. 


“ ¢ The Roman Catholics of Engiand are firmly persuaded, 
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id est adequate provision for the maintenance of the civil and 
+ Mecligious establishments of this kingdom may be made, consistently 
+ uh the strictest adherence on their part to the tenets and disci- 
at Meplne of the Roman Catholic religion ; and that any arrangements 


funded on this basis of MUTUAL SATISFACTION AND SECURITY, 
ind eatending to them the full enjoyment of the civil constitution 
t their country; will meet with their grateful concurrence. 
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io- Mm “ Behold the tenor of the second ! 


opt TH The sixteenth resolution of the Irish prelates on the 26th of 
ge February, 1810. 


“¢ That, as to arrangements regarding our church, and said | 
0 be intended for accompanying a proposal of the emancipation i 
f Irish Roman Catholics, prudence, and a regard for our duty, 
hid us to pronounce a judgment. However, we declare, that 
spirit of conciliation has ever been wanting on our part ; that 
eseek for nothing beyond the mere integrity and safety of the 
ex- Meman Catholic religion, in tts christian faith and communion, 
lics d its essential discipline, subordination, and moral code: ner 
No. 278, Vol. 60, July, 1821. Rr # 
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may we be justly reproached for our solicitude in guarding those 
sacred things, for which we are bound to watch and bear testimony 
with our lives, if required,’* 

‘¢ 28. If there be any difference between this resolution of 
the Irish Bishops and the fifth resolution of the English 
Catholics, it seems to consist in this, that the English Catholics 
contended ‘ that the whole discipline of the church’ should be 
preserved, making no difference between that which is essential 
and that which is accidental ; whereas, the Irish Bishops 
declared, that ‘ they sought for nothing beyond the mere in- 
tegrity and safety of the Roman Catholic religion in tts essential 
discipline.’ 

“‘ 29, The Irish prelates subscribed their sixteenth resolu- 
tion with their names, and promulgated them among their 
flocks : to these they added another resvlution, the seventeenth 
in number, signed by their secretary only, which, at first, 
they did not publish with the other sixteen; but which they 
sent to Dr. Milner, their agent in England, to have it publish- 
ed there in any manner he should deem expedient. It is ex- 
pressed in these words :— 

“‘ Resolved unanimously, Fhat the thanks of this meeting 
be, and are hereby given to the Right Rev. Doctor Milner, Bishop 
of Castabala ; for the faithful discharge of his duty, as agent 
to the Roman Catholic bishops of this part of the united kingdom, 
and more particularly for his laie apostolical firmness, in dissent- 
ing from and opposing a vague, indefinite declaration or resolu- 
tion, pledging Roman Catholics to an eventual acquiescence wm 
arrangements possibly prejudieial to the integrity and safety of 
our church discipline.’ ; 





«< ® It cannot be denied that these translations of both resola- 
tions are perfectly accurate, The same cannot be said of the 
translation given of the fifth resolution of the English Catholics 
by the Irish prelates, in their synodical letter of the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, recently published by Dr. Milner:—¢ Se catholicos 
nempe persuasum habere, quaedam esse media pro stabiliendo statu 
civill et ecclesiastico hujus regni, salvé fide et disciplina catholics, 
se paratos esse alacriter concurrere ad hac media adhibenda.’ We 
do not venture to translate this version ; the reader must perceive 
that it is a great misrepresentation—unintentional no doubt—ol 
the fifth resolution: it omits altogether the important words which 
require that the arrangement with which the subscribers of that 
resolution bound themselves § gratefully to concur,’ should be 
‘ founded on the basis of mutual satisfaction and security, and t0 
extend to them the full enjoyment of the civil constitution of the 
country.” 
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“ $0. The venerable prelates of Ireland praise—not the 
vicar apostolic of England,—but their agent, interfering in the 
concerns of the English Catholics. By what right has he, as 
an agent of the Irish Bishops, any concern in the civil or 
ecclesiastical affairs of the English Catholics? But Doctor 
Milner had auswered to Lord Clifford, Mr. Weld, and others, 
that ‘he would do nothing respecting the resolutions of the 
English Catholics, because he was the agent of the Irish Bishops” 
What then has he done to entitle him to the praise of aposto- 
lical firmness? Did he dissent from the fifth resolution? On 
the contrary,—he persuaded Lord Clifford and Mr. Weld and 
his family to sign it,—and he declared that he should condemn 
none of the clergy of his district who should sign it. Did he 
make any opposition to the resolution ? Not the slightest.— 
But, if he had opposed this resolution, what would he have 
ypposed more than a resolution, by which Catholics pledged 
themselves to no proposal that was not consonant to the doc- 
trines and discipline of their religion, and which did not carry 
with it satisfaction and security tothem? Does the man who 
opposes such a resolution, deserve the praise of apostolical firm- 
uss ?—-from those particularly, who declared, in the very 
same hour, that they sought that only in discipline, which was 
essential ? 

“ Wonderful therefore will it ever appear, that the prelates 
of Ireland should have praised their agent, Ist. for opposing a 
resolution, which he had never opposed,—but the signing of 
which he had recommended ; and 2dly, for opposing a resolu- 
tion which differs from their own 16th resoluticn in this par- 
ticular only, that the English resolution provides for the pre- 
servation of the whole discipline of the church, while the resolu- 
tion of the Irish prelates stipulates for the preservation of no 
part of its discipline that ts not essential. 

_“ 31. But the Irish bishops have declared the fifth resolu- 
tion tobe * vague and indefinite,’ and ‘ to be such as pledged 
the Catholics to an eventual acquiescence in arrangemeuts 
possibly prejudicial to the integrity and safety of our church 
iscipline.’ But, certainly, a resolution is not vague and in- 
lefinite, in which the conditions are so fixed and defined, that 
he Catholics stipulate in them expressly for their adherence 
0 the doctrines and discipline of the Roman Catholic religion, 
tnd their concurrence in that which rests on the foundation of 
utual satisfaction and security. Those who search among 
uture contingents for what may, by possibility, be objection- 
ible, endeavour to draw up matter of crimination from a dark 
ibys; but it is sufficient for us that we have guarded, by the 
Rr2 
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very terms of the resolution, against these objectionable pos. 
sibilities. 

~* For either the conditions to be proposed will be adverse to 
the faith, discipline, and integrity of the Catholic religion, or 
they will not. If they should be such, then, by the very 
terms of the resolution, we shall not be bound to accept them ; 
if they should not, what an empty clamour ! 

© 32. It may be asked, by what right the Irish bishops 
passed this sentence upon the resolution and act of English 
Catholics £ Dr. Milner gives this answer—that this resolution 
was in opposition to the resolution of the Irish bishops of the 
14th of September, 1808, by which they declared it £ to he 
inexpedient to introduce any alteration in the canonical mode 
hitherto observed in the nomination of Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops.’ But it is most evident that the resolution of the 
English Catholics was not opposed to this resolution: Ist, 
because it provides for the preservation of the whole discipline 
of the Catholic church, which embraces, among other things 
the canonical election of bishops ; 2d. because it left the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops untouched. 

“ Again, Dr. Milner contends, that the fifth resolution. was 
proposed by Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, for the express 
purpose of binding the Catholics to grant to the king the 
negative power, or the veto, and to the performance of every 
thing else that was contained in Lord Genville’s letter to Lord 
Fingall. But, Ist, when the fifth resolution was proposed, 
nothing whatever was either directly or indirectly spoken or 
understood about the veto, about the letter of Lord Grenville, 
or about the intentions of Lord Grey or Lord Grenville 
Hence, whatever might be in this letter, or in the intentions 
of the noble lords, the Catholics were not bound to it; but 
were bound only to those things which were proposed by the 
terms or meaning of the resolution, and accepted by them. 
2d. How unjustly a design to injure the Catholic religion is 
attributed by Dr. Milner to these noble senators,) who have 
deserved so very well of the Catholics) when they proposed 
the fifth resolution, appears from the solemn declarations which 
those noblemen made, as well before the Catholics signed the 
fifth résolution, as in parliament on the 3 Ist of January, 1812 
and on other cecasions well known to us. 

' & 33, This seventeenth resolution of the Irish bishops, by 
which they praise their agent for resisting the resolution of the 
English Catholics, which resistance he never made, and bj 
which resolution they, without any provocation, or any right, 
that we know of, passed a synodical sentence upon an act d 
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English Catholics, has been published by Dr. Milner in 
England, and circulated in various manners through our dis- 
tricts at his will, according to the directions which the Irish bi- 
shops had given to him as their agent ; which could not be done 
without great injury to the other vicars apostolic, or without 
great danger of exciting divisions among the Catholics in En- 
gland. Whether this mode of proceeding, which our brethren 
the bishops of Ireland and Dr. Milner their agent have pursued, 


| be conformable to the canon law or not, I leave to the judgment 


of the congregation de propaganda fide. 

*¢ 34, These proceedings affected the other vicars apostolic 
in England so much, that they employed me, as their secretary, 
to write letters on the subject of them to Dr. Milner, and some 
of the Irish prelates, particularly Dr. Troy.—These letters I 
alone wrote, and in private, but did not send them to the 
lrish bishops before they were seen and approved of by Dr. 
Gibson, Dr. Douglass, Dr. Collingridge, the other vicars 
apostolic. Dr. Milner made it a heavy charge against me, 
that I availed myself of the services of Mr. Charles Butler in 
writing these letters, in which Dr. Milner was indeed wholly 
mistaken, as I afterwards demonstrated to him, so that he 
acknowledged and confessed that he was mistaken. 

“© 35. We held this communication by: letter with the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in order that, by a secret and friendly expos- 
tulationand exposition of the trath, we might remove theill-con- 
ceived opinions formed of the councils and acts of the vicars apos+ 
tolic, and that we might behold the return we wished for of 
that ancient concord, which had happily prevailed between the 
Irish and English bishops till the time of the fifth resolution. 
We did not publish these letters, lest we should cause divisions, 
or submit episcopal concerns to the judgment of the common 
people. In the mean time, Dr. Milner has not ceased, by 
letters and pamphlets circulated among the people, not only to 
render odious the fifth resolution, by his expositions of it, but 
toinjure, in a high degree, the reputation of his collea 
the other viears apostolic. Dr. Milner, even in his printed 
work, intituled ‘ An Explanation with Dr. Poynter,’ has made 
public parts of my letter to the archbishop of Dublin, garb- 
ling and mangling my sentences, my narrative, and my arga- 
ments. . 

“ 36. But new, after I shal? answer two arguments brought 
— the fifth resolution, I will put an end to this exposition 

‘facts, 

“ The first reason for objecting is said to be—that, though 
the resolution be harmless in itself, yet the circumstances In 
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which it was proposed were such, that it ought not, at leas 
at that time, to be signed by the vicars apostolic. 

‘¢ If any person still think so, I] beg he will vouchsafe to 
read once more the account which I have given of the circum. 
stances in which the vicars apostolic were placed, and to 
weigh them ; and [ am convinced he will acknowledge that 
these very circumstances made it a most imperative duty on 
the vicars apostolic, not only to sign that resolution, but t 
sign it at the time when they did sign it. 

«© The second reason for objecting is said to be, that the 
objectionable clauses in the new bill brought into parliament 
originated in this fifth resolution of the English Catholics. 

“ But how? Was it because those clauses were adverse to 
the discipline or the safety of the church, and that the English 
Catholics had promised, by the pledge given in that resolution, 
to consent tosuch clauses? But the English Catholics had pro. 
mised nothing of the kind: rather the contrary, as_ they had 
declared that they were ready to concur in that only which was 
consistent with the doctrines and discipline of the Catholic church, 
and which would afford them satisfaction and security. Did 
those who prepared these clauses, or who advocated them in par- 
liament, refer to this fifth resolution of the English Catholics} 
Not in the least. But they pip openly appeal to the resolution 
of certain Irish prelates in the year 1799. If any persons were 
bound by any previous pledge and declaration to accept these 
clauses, or had in any manner committed themselves, those 
persons certainly were not English Catholics.—And, assuredly, 
the vicars apostolic of England, who signed the fifth resolution 
jn 1810, published in the month of November, 1813, a pus- 
toral instruction, in which they quoted the fifth resolution asa 
declaration, which precluded any concurrence or consent on 
their part to any conditions or restrictions which could be 
adverse to the integrity or security of the Catholic religion 
and, at the same time, publicly disapproved of the clauses in 
the new bill; and with reason, as these clauses neither gave 
satisfaction nor’security to the bishops. No person availed 
himself, or could have availed himself, of the fifth resolution, 
as a pretext for imposing such clauses or restrictions upon the 
Catholics. 

‘¢ 37. Although, by disapproving, in that pastoral instruc- 
tion, the clauses in the new bill, we declared in what sense 
we signed the fifth resolution, namely, inasmuch as it contained 
nothing that was not most strictly conformable to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Catholic church, and the rights of the 
holy apostolie see ; and although when we made this declatt- 
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tion, we did the very thing which Dr. Milner and the Irish 
bishops required of us, yet did Dr. Milner (see the explanation 
with the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter by the Right Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ner, V. A. M. D, page 35 and 36) nevertheless attack this our 

ublic declaration, and the whole of our pastoral letter, in an en- 
cyclical letter of the 22d November, 1813, which he sent to the 
Catholics of his Midland district, and which, together with my 

astoral instruction, was, without my consent, circulated in 
The Orthodox Journal among the public. 

‘* 38. Now I request that this encyclical letter of Dr. Mil- 
ner may be considered with attention. It is a formal attack 
upon my pastoral instruction, which, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, I officially addressed to the clergy and laity of the 
London district. I ask, if it be conformable to the discipline 
of the church and to the canon law, that any one bishop should 
formally, and in public, attack the pastoral instruction of 
another bishop, over whom he hath no jurisdiction? He con- 
temptuously calls this my pastoral instruction a circular letter, 
and again contemptuously describes the pastoral instruction of 
Dr. Gibson as a copy taken from mine.—Probably, at this 
time, he had heard nothing of the pastoral letters of bishops 
Collingridge, Cameron, and Chisholme. Towards the end of 
the first paragraph of this his epistle, Dr. Milner contends, 
that this pastoral instruction should be considered as a formal 
contradiction of the decision of the Irish prelates of the 26th 
February, 1810. But we touch no decision of these venerable 
prelates; we treat of our own concerns only.—Then, calling the 
fifth resolution, with greater boldness than truth, a fatal one, 
he proclaims, without any reason, that the new bill, which he 
denominates schismatical, derived its origin from that resolu- 

| tion. 

“ 39. Then he proceeds further, and draws into light what 
he calls a chain of facts. 

“ And, in the first place, assuming it to be a fact, he 
declares, that he had an indubitable: right of speaking and 
judging at the assembly of bishops at Durham ; which, as he 
was not invited to it, he terms a packed council. 

‘“¢ Now, is the right thus claimed for himself by a vicar 
apostolic to be proved from any principle of the canon law, 
which is applicable to assemblies of some particular vicars 
apostolic, equal among themselves, independent of each other, 
Subject to no metropolitan, who agree to meet together? Can 
then the appellation of a packed council, by which he honours 
this meeting be defended? Ought it to be endured? Is it 
becoming to use it ? 
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« 40. In the second place, he assumes as a fact, that certain 
bishops in Scotland, who were present at the meeting, were 
induced to attend it by the false representations that the vicar 
apostolic of the Midland district was to be present with the 
others at the meeting, and that these Scottish bishops strongly 
reprobated his exclusion. 

“ This assertion, which Dr. Milner terms a fact, is altogether 
deficient in truth. 

« The reasons for which Dr. Milner was not invited were 
numerous. 

“ First, because one of the vicays apostolic absolutely re- 
fused to meet him. 

“© Secondly, because, in the former meetings, he had con- 
ducted himself in a manner highly arbitrary and offensive to 
the other vicars. 

“‘ Thirdly, because he had printed and circulated among 
vt the public mutilated and untrue accounts of what was said or 
ff done at the former meetings. 

a ‘¢ | myself declared, both by word of mouth and writing, 
that there was no obstacle on my part to his being present, if 
it pleased the-other bishops ; but it did not please them. 

“ Al. In the third place, Dr. Milner puts forth as a fact, 
that it was known to him that the meeting was proposed and 
formed by some lay Catholics, for furnishing a sanction or 
pretence for making concessions to the Protestant church, 
which might serve as a foundation for a new bill to be offered 
by them to parliament. On this Dr. Cameron observes, that 
this pretended fact requires some proof; for it bears on the 
face of it a most heavy charge: some proof of it is therefore 
necessary. 

‘© But where is this proof to be found ? 

«© In every respect it is most false; as I am ready so to 
testify on the word of a bishop. 

‘© 42. As another fact, Dr. Milner, in this same fourth 
place, asserts, that ‘the chief agent in this business was 4 
distinguished ecclesiastic, (meaning myself) who holds a pet 
sion at the will of these laymen, which was raised by public 
advertisement for the situation, which he holds, soon after he 
had signed their favourite fifth resolution ; and at a time when 
the Irish prelates and Dr. Milner persisted in their protest 
against receiving money from any quarter; while their religion 
continued in danger.’* 
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«¢ [ declare that [ hold a pension at the will of no one, that 
] depend upon no layman. 

«“ | know that, in the time of my predecessor, Dr. Doug- 
lass, a fund or capital began to be collected for the support of 
the vicar apostolic of the London district ; but I declare that I 
was never consulted about this fund. 

* The first thought of collecting it was conceived about the 
year 1808, when the Reverend Mr. Bramston accidentally dis- 
covered the narrow circumstances of Dr. Douglass: he was 
grieved at them, and, wishing that the evil might be remedied 
so that the vicars apostolic of the London district might not, 
in any future time, labour under such great straits, he proposed 
to some of the faithful of that district a plan of doing some- 
thing for the relief of Dr. Douglass in his illness. From this 
fund the vicar apostolic of the London district now receives, 
but subject to no controul, a yearly income. 

‘¢ The establishment of this fund never had any connexion 
with the fifth resolution. 

“‘ In fine, all the crimination implied, or rather expressed 
by this fourth (pretended) fact, is wholly false and destitute of 
foundation. In 1810, before the pamphlet intituled ‘An 
Explanation with the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter,’ containing a 
false representation of this transaction, was published, (which 
was on the 25th of March, 1812,) the Reverend Mr. Brams- 
ton had laid before Dr. Milner a clear and distinct statement 
of the real facts respecting this fund; and at Durham, on the 
22d of August, 1812, which was long before 1813, in which 
year the encyclical letter, containing this crimination, was 
published by Dr. Milner, Mr. Bramston, in the hearing of the 
four other prelates and myself, again explained the matter to 
Dr. Milner. What is testified by Mr. Bramston respecting 
this transaction, he is ready to testify solemnly, if it should be 
necessary. | 

“‘ Moreover, the very regulations respecting the fund, which 
have been printed, shew how false the charge thus brought by 
Dr. Milner really is. 

‘¢ | hope my mind is so constituted, that | am not to be in- 
duced by money either to discharge or to decline my duty, and 
I expect God alone for the reward of my labours. 

“ 43. In the fifth place, Dr. Milner declares it as a fact, 
that ‘it appears from the known report of this agent—(he 
continues to speak of me)—to his employers, and it is gathered 
irom his published letter, that a principal business of the epis- 
copal meeting was to renew the fatal fifth resolution, in opposi- 
tion to the decision of the Catholic prelates in Ireland, 1508 
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and 1810,. from which resolution so much dissension in both 
islands, and the yet recent schismatical bill, has proceeded.’* 

‘¢ [t is not true, that the new bill (which Dr. Milner calls 
schismatical) drew its origin in any manner from this resolu- 
tion. No one of the members, who spoke for or against the 
bill, appealed to this resolution. The connexion between that 
bill and the resolution is an invention of Dr. Milner, as has 
been shewn before in the thirty-sixth article of this letter. 

«¢ 44, After this, Dr. Milner declares, that the agents of 
the public board had lately expended their subscribers’ money 
in publishing and gratuitously circulating a stereotype work, 
intituled § The Rise and Progress of the Veto.’+ 

“© The falsehood of this declaration has not only been expo- 
sed in the public papers, by the Honourable Robert Clifford,t 
but has been proved to demonstation to be false, by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Edward Jerningham, the secretary of the Catholic 
board. The falsehood of the other assertions, respecting the 
manner in which the other vicars apostolic have conducted 
themselves about the fifth resolution, is shewn in the short 
history which I have given of it. 

“45. In this encyclical letter, Dr. Milner condemns the 
praises which we give in our pastoral letter to the Catholics of 
Great Britain, for the Christian and Catholic sentiments which 
they unanimously expressed, and their ready willingness § to 
refer all the conditions of their emancipation which pertain to 
religion, to the judgment and decision of their pastors.’ If 
there were a few who did not deserve, on every account, these 
praises, is the general expression, morally taken, as it ought 
to be taken, the less true? Dr. Chisholme thus writes to Dr. 
Milner on this subject : ‘ that he hoped Dr. Milner was sufh- 
ciently instructed in logic, as not to be ignorant that a general 
proposition sometimes contains exceptions.’ 

‘* As to the sentiments, that ‘ they would not give up even 
the least part of their religion to obtain all the emoluments of 
their civil emancipation ; and that they were ready to refer all 
the conditions of their emancipation which pertain to religion 
to the judgment and decision of their pastors,’—it is most 





«© * Orthodox Journal, November, 1813, page 232,” 

<< € + The agents of the board have lately expended a great deal 
of their subscribers’ money, in publishing and gratuitously cir- 
culating a stereotype work, expressly contrived still further to mis- 
lead the public mind.’———Dr, Milner’s Encyclical Letter, Ortho- 
dox Jeurnal, Nov. 1813, page 233. 

ss + The editor of the Rise and Progress of the Veto. 
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certain that these sentiments (which no one will deny to be 
both Christian and Catholic) have often publicly, since the 
beginning of the year 1810, been unanimously proclaimed by 
those very Catholic noblemen and gentlemen of England, 
whom Dr. Milner in this place ‘ reproves, entreats, and rebukes.’ 
These I have often heard ; these Dr. Milner himself heard on 
the Ist of February, 1510; these same sentiments, with a 
declaration of their reverence and submission to the holy apos- 
tolic see, | myself heard them proclaim, when, in the month 
of June, 1813, they requested of me that I would endeavour 
to obtain from the holy see all such advice as should appear 
necessary to me and the other vicars apostolic towards instruct- 
ing them, when emancipation should be offered them, whether 
they could accept the conditions which might then be annexed 
to it. Are not such sentiments to be encouraged and praised ? 

** As to the title § protesting catholic dissenters,’ which, 
about the year 1790, was at the time both proposed and rejected, 
it has not been assumed since that period by any English 
Catholics, and has scarcely existed any where, except in the 
writings of Dr. Milner. 

** On the other title, (the Cisalpine club) this may be said, 
that in its origin, in its beginning, it was offensive ; but that 
now, from the lapse of time, it has become a name without 
the meaning originally signified by it, as we often see happen 
on other occasions. This society is now nothing more than a 
convivial meeting of Catholics, at which they meet in terins of 
friendship, and keep up a friendly intercourse. For many 
years nothing has been transacted or discussed in it upon religi- 
ous, or any serious concerns. I certainly could wish to remove 
that offensive title; but as it is now an empty name, of the 
meaning and origin of which most are ignorant, as the attempt 
itself to remove it might stir up in one or two a spirit which 
we hope is extinct, and excite discussions unnecessary, and 
always dangerous, regard both to religion and to peace leads me 
not to meddle with this title, at least forthe present. _ 

*¢ 46. Why Dr. Milner should, in his encyclical letter, as 
in his many other publications, unceasingly revive ancient 
and dormant disputes, it is difficult to explain; but that he 
should do it is not the less to be lamented. 

“* Proceeding in this his epistle to things of a more recent 
dates, he asks, ‘ whether the lay Catholics have, within the 
last ten years, consulted any bishop upon any petition or reso- 
lution regarding ecclesiastical matters, and particularly on the 
celebrated fifth resolution ?’ F 

‘ ‘The answer is short and easy. In the hearing of many, 
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Lord Clifford and Mr. Weld consulted Dr. Milner, on the fifth 
resolution, on the 3lst day of January and the Ist day of 


February, 1810. 
‘6 47. Besides those things which I have shortly mentioned 


before, let me be permitted to request that any candid judge of 
these things would consider, — 

“¢ With what patience the English Catholics have suffered a 
privation of their civil rights on account of their profession of 
the Catholic religion ; with what piety they have adhered, and 
do still adhere, in the midst of the greatest grievances, to. the 
ancient faith and the holy apostolic see ; with what liberality 
they have contributed out of their private property to the 
support of the public burthens of religion and charity. 

‘«* Let him look into a list of the principal Catholics, (among 
whom he will find those whom Dr. Milner unjustly rebukes) 
and into the number of those who, residing neither in London, 
nor ip aby principal town, support, at their own charge, either 
wholly or partially, Catholic clergymen, and the expenses of 
their chapels, and thus procure the comforts of religion to be 
administered, not only to themselves and their families, but 
to numerous Catholic congregations in the country, residing in 
the neighbourhood of their mansions;—let any one, I say, 
consider and reflect on this, and then declare, whether the 
English Catholics do not deserve the praises which I and the 
other vicars apostolic have, with acommon voice, given them 
in our pastoral instruction ? Is it not lawful to us to pay them 
this tribute, which we deem their just due? Has Dr. Milner 
any right to lay hold of our pastoral instruction, and asperse 
it on this account ? 

<¢ 48, Then Dr. Milner blames the manner in which the 
other viears apostolic of England and Scotland have expressed 
their disapprobation of the objectionable clauses of the new 
bill, because we did not pronounce the same sentence upon 
them as the Irish bishops and as Dr. Milner, who is a judge wm 
Israel. 

‘¢ But once more,—by what right does he pronounce upon 
our sentence? If he boast that he is a judge im Israel, are 
not we too judges? Is he judge overus? Has he authority 
to condemn our official acts? Against this aggression of our 
rights, we appeal to the holy see. 

<¢ 49, Respecting those things which he says of me,—a few 
of them must be noticed, that the truth may appear. 

<¢ For, in the first place, Dr. Milner wrote to me on the 
20th day of May, 1813, desiring that I would join him 18 
publicly condemning the clauses in the new bill, prepared by 
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Mr. Canning, I answered, on the same day, that I knew not 
what these clauses were, and therefore could not cendemn 
them. This answer he calls evasive. 

*“ Now it is to be observed, Ist, That, at this time, the 
first draft of the bill, with the clauses prepared by Mr. Can- 
ning, had been revoked and that Mr. Canning was then 
employed together with Lord Castlereagh, in framing a new 
draft with new clauses. What were the clauses which I was to 
join Dr. Milner in condemning? Were thev a new set of 
clauses not then prepared? But these were unknown to me. 
What then were the clauses to which I was to object ? 

“© But, 2dly, I will observe, that, on the 2!st of May, Dr. 
Milner wrote to me, repeating his question * Whether as I had 
then seen the clauses of the new bill, I would publicly oppose 
them in conjunction with him?’ But these clauses I had not 
then seen. In this state of things, 1 wished to wait for the 
opinions of the other bishops before I declared in print a public 
opinion of my own on these points. 

** Besides, as the framers of these clauses had promised me, 
that many alterations should be made in the clauses, when the 
bi!] should be in the committee of the house, by which the 
operation of them would he considerably lightened, it would 
have been altogether imprudent to express a public opinion of 
them, while they were in this imperfect state, and before the 
proposed discussions and alterations took place. 

“ 3dly, and lastly, I will now say, that the reasons for 
which, in the conference which Dr. Milner had with Dr. Col- 
lingridge and myself on the 24th of May, we refused to 
answer his questions, were the conditions which he wished to 
impose on us, and the temper of mind which he then dis- 
covered.— Dr. Collingridge and I did that which we thought it 
was our duty todo. Neither did we think that we ought td be 
bound, as Dr. Milner wished to bind us, to answer all questions 
to be proposed by him, or to declare opinions before him, 
which he could, as experience shews he had done on other 
occasions, represent rather according to his own than our 
manner of understanding them. 

* 50. Therefore, if any person will examine the things 
which, in the encyclical letter addressed by him to the Catholics 
of his district, as their pasior, Dr. Milner states as facts, he 
will find that they are not facts, but mere fabrications; and 
that the pastor teaches his flocks things, the falsehood of some 
of which has been demonstrated in the public papers. 

* Such is the nature of some of these things which are 
called facts, that, if they were truc, the persons to whom they 
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are imputed would be guilty of the greatest crimes, but, as they 
are false, they are the greatest injuries and calumnies. 

‘* But to whom are these injuries done? ‘To vicars apos- 
tolic, who act under the Pope’s authority, in the several dis- 
tricts of England: to most respectable Catholics, who have 
deserved well of religion. 

“ Nor to individuals only, but to the whole Catholic body 
in Great Britain is the greatest injury done by Dr. Milner by 
such writings ; as they tend to waken controversies set at rest, 
to renew ancient disputes, to disseminate discord between the 
English and Irish Catholics, and to prevent that peace and 
concord which the other vicars apostolic are endeavouring to 
establish among all. 

‘“* And this his epistle is like the other writings which, during 
these last five years, Dr. Milner has published ; by which he 
has assailed, by injurious words, and has sometimes endeavoured 
to asperse by false accusations, the vicars apostolic his col- 
leagues ; the clergy, particularly those of London; the Catholic 
nobility and commonalty; the members of parliament ; the 
ministry; the opposition ; friends and enemies; even the 
Bishops of Ireland, and the court of Rome. 

‘* But many noble and distinguished Catholics have particu- 
larly complained, and request that their complaints may be laid 
before the holy see, that Dr. Milner assails them by wyurious 
criminations, even in lis pastoral instructions to be read to the 
people from the altar. As he does this in his district, in his 
quality of vicar apostolic, and therefore in the name of the 
Pope, they inquire, whether it be the will of his holiness that 
such injury should be done them in his name? 

** 51. Having thus set forth these things, which place the 
truth in its light, and demonstrate to every one the genuine 
history of the transaction, [ APPEAL TO THE HOLY SEE. 

“© And I pray that the most blessed father will vouchsafe to 
protect my colleagues and his vicars against tins encroachment of 
fis jurisdiction, and all the Catholics ‘against these injuries done 
them by a vicar of the holy see. 

< Witt1am Poynter, 
“© Bishop of Halia. 

“© Dated Rome, 15th March, 1815.” 











List of New Publications. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Who fell at the Battle of Corunna, in Spain, in 1808. 


Not a drum was heard, nor a fuvneral note, 
As his Corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffins enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet or in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay lke a warrior takiug bis rest, 
With his martial cloak around bim. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow, 


We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


‘Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid hin. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddealy finng, 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of kis fame, fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Old Testament, arranged on the basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, 
in Historical and Chronological order; in such manner that the 
Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very words of the authorized translation. 
With six Indexes. By the Rev. George Townsend, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In two very large volumes Svo. 
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536 List of New Publications, 


Sermons and Charges, by the Rev. John Hough, D. D. President 
of St. Mary Magdalen Coileve, Oxford, in the rei eign of James IL, 
and successively. Bishop of Oxford, mee 1, and Worcester. 
with an Appendix, to which is prefixed a Mes: ir of his Life, by 
William Russell, 8. D. Fellow of “Mas lalen College, Oxford, 8vo. 


The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness; considered as a 
Guide to us in the knowledge of our Christian Calling ; and for the 
cultivation of the principles which are requisite for an adherence to 
it. By the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D. D. of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, !2mo. 

Sermons on various subjects. By 'T. ©. O' Beirne, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Meath. Vol. 3, Svo. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rey. William Barrow, LL. D. and F, 
A. S.3 Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of Southwell, and Vicar 
of Farnfeld, inthe County of Nottingham. Author of an Essay on 
Education, une the Bampton Lecture Sermons for 1799. Vol. 3, Svo, 


A General View of tie Doctrines of Regeneration in Baptism. 
By Christopher Bethcil, D. D. Dean of Chichester, 8vo. 


The Excursions of a Spirit; with a survey of the Pl. notary 
World, a Vision. With four illustrative Plates, 12me. 

Old Wives’ Tales; or the History of the Cricket Family, and 
Barnaby Byas. 12mo. 

The Cettayger’s Monthly Visitor. Vol. lL part L. 

Heraline, or opposite Proceedings. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 
4 Vols small 8vo. 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the various and most correct 
nodes of SSuperscription, Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters 
to Persois of every degree of Rank. 

Three Sermons on the Power, Origin, and Succession of the 
Christian Hierarchy; and especially “of that of the Charch of 
England. By the Rev. John Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate 
of Stonegrave, Svo. 

Dr. Chalmer’s Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, 
No. 8, On Sabbath Schools, 8vo. This number finishes the first 
salina. No. 9, will be published on the first of October. 

Observation on certain affections of the Head, commonly called 
Head-Ache ; with a view to their more complete elucidation, preven- 
tion, and cure, together with some brief remarks on Digestion and 
Indigestion. t'y James Farmer, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, and Licentiate of Midwiiery of the Royal 
College of Physicians, rs evo 

he Quarterl > Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and of 
the Sciences connected with hon. No, Xf, 





